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For the Woman’s Journal. 
THE PRESENT. 


BY ESTHER T. CLARK. 





A song of the present! Come sing it, O poet, 
A song with the future’s pure passion aglow! 
The age’s great portent, come, prophet, and 
show it 
To faith that is fainting and hearts that are 
slow. 
A song of the present! Our powers are wasting 
In aimless endeavor and idle employ. 
A people awaits you, loin-girded for hasting 
To speed its swift coming, the kingdom of joy. 


A song of the present! Oracular presage 
Pleads dumbly for speech in the age’s unrest: 
From the Sinai of progress, proclaim thou its 
message, 
Its guerdon of glory, its mighty behest. 


A song of the present! The breath of the morn- 
ing 
Blows fresh from the mountain-tops kindling 
to-day ; 
Come, shout its glad “Forward!” all older 
themes scorninz; 
The world yearneth God-ward; come, show 
us the way! 
Lebanon, O. 


~@>_____———- 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


A Happy New Year to the friends of 
equal rights ! 


2 
> 


There are several ways in which you 
can help to make it a Happy New Year 
for the editors of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 
(1) By paying your arrears of subscrip- 
tion. (2) By asking your friends to take 
the paper. (3) By sending us communi- 
cations and items of news. (4) By writ- 
ing on one side only of the paper. 


+Oon—___—_—_——__ 


The Constitution of the State of Utah 
has been submitted to the Attorney-Gen- 
eral by the President, and has been ex- 
amined and approved by that officer. The 
President will, on Jan. 4, 1896, issue his 
proclamation admitting the Territory of 
Utah as a State of the Union, and the 
terms of the State officers will begin on 
the following Monday, Jan. 6. 








o> 


Illinois suftragists have a fine opportu- 
nity to help themselves to organize. ‘The 
letter addressed by Frank E. M‘Culloch, 
Esq., to Mrs. Mary E. Holmes, 3233 
Indiana Ave., Chicago, printed this week, 
speaks for itself. We print it, hoping it 
may inspire other friends of the cause toa 
generous response. Not only should every 
local suffrage society in Illinois immedi- 
ately plan entertainments, and raise all 
the money possible, but friends of equal 
Suffrage in that State who have not 
united with any association, can help the 
work very much by sending money to the 
above address, to be used in legislative 
work. Ten dollars will pay for a life 
membership. 


> 


The growth of interest in woman suf- 
trage is shown by the fact that two suf- 
frage calendars were compiled and pub- 
lished this year by entirely different 
parties, neither of whom knew anything 








about the other’s work. There is the 


Woman Suffrage Calendar, published by 
the Organization Committee of the 
National-American W. S. A., with por- 
traits of Lucretia Mott, Lucy Stone, Mrs. 
Stanton and Miss Anthony; and the 
Equal Suffrage Calendar, published by E. 
Scott Co. The former calendar may be 
ordered from Mrs. Carrie Chapmap-Catt, 
188 World Building, New York, price, 25 
cents; the latter from E. Scott & Co., 146 
W. 23d St., New York, price, 35 cents; 
postpaid, 40 cents. 


+> 


Hovey & Co. are the first firm in this 
city to adopt the plan of early closing, 
for the relief and comfort of their em- 
ployees. From now till March, they will 
close at6 P.M. This will be appreciated 
by the public, and ought to ensure Hovey 
& Co. the especial gratitude of women, 
who, more than others, can sympathize 
with the weary working girl. 


—t@o-— 


Mr. A. R. Spofford, the able and accom- 
plished Livrarian of Congress, has made an 
interesting special report touching a com- 
plete reorganization of the library. It 
has grown under his charge from 70.000 
volumes, in 1861, to 725,000 volumes in 
1895. Then the records of copyright were 
scattered over thirty-seven States; and 
the Library of Congress secured but few 
of the publications to which it was 
entitled. Now a complete collection is 
made of all American books and other 
publications protected by copyright, a 
work of immense labor, which has been 











imposed upon the librarian in addition to | 


his other duties. After a thirty years 
struggle with insufficient space for the 
rapidly growing mass of books, during 
which room after room has been filled 
with the overflow, a new library building 
has at last been. provided, with ample 
accommodations. This report makes ex- 
cellent suggestions for a subdivision of 
departments, with a responsible head to 
each; together with arrangements for 
making the books accessible to the public 
during the evening hours. If ever the 
value of civil service reform and lifelong 
tenure of office had a complete illustra 
tion, it is in the case of Mr. Spofford. 


a 


The Woman Suffrage Club of Akron, 
O., which is doing good and vigorous 
work for the cause, has recently resolved 
itself into a Social Science Club, with 
the intention of instructing its members 
in all questions pertaining to citizenship, 
and more especially devoting attention to 
educational matters, the women of Ohio 
having received the privilege of voting 
for members of the School Board. By 
this means the club hopes to make its 
influence widely felt during the elections 
in the coming spring. 
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“To the Summit of the Matterhorn” is 
the title of an illustrated lecture by Miss 
Annie S. Peck, A. M., with new and 
superb stereopticon views. It will be 
given in Association Hall, corner Boylston 
and Berkeley Streets, Boston, on Thurs- 
day, January 2. Reserved seats, 35, 
50 and 75 cents, for sale at Ditson’s 
music store and at the hall. Miss Peck 
climbed it last summer, a feat which few 
men have ever been able to accomplish. 


> 


The literary societies of Phillips Acad- 
emy for boys, and Robinson Seminary for 
girls, in Exeter, N. H., held a joint debate 
recently upon the question of the Annexa- 
tion of Canada. The Judges, Gen. Charles 
H. Bartlett, Hon. John Hatch, and 
Attorney-General Eastman gave the vic- 
tory to the seminary. The debate was 
for the Merrill prizes. The Exeter News- 
Letter, commenting upon the debate, says: 

The girls had made more careful prep- 
aration. They likewise excelled in the 
arrangement of their arguments, and were 
decidedly the sounder and closer reasoners. 
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Mrs. Frederick Douglass is spending a 
few days in Boston. She may be ad- 
dressed in care of her friend, Mrs. Jose- 
phine St. P. Ruffin, 103 Charles Street. 


_ 


The Chadron Equal Suffrage Association 
celebrated the Utah, South Australia, and 
Bermuda victories at the home of Mrs. 
Hayward (Mary Smith) Thanksgiving eve. 
They also celebrated Mrs. Stanton’s 
birthday. 


2 





Western Womanhood is the name of a 
woman’s monthly published in Fargo, 
North Dakota. Mrs, May Hewitt Tousley, 
its editor and publisher, has just placed 
the paper in the hands of Mrs. Emma F. 





Bates, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, who will hereafter carry it on, 
assisted by Dr. Cora Smith-Eaton, with 
Miss Whedon, as business manager. The 
December issue has four additional pages, 
fine paper, illustrations, and other inter- 
esting features. We hope that the women 
of the Northwest will sustain Western 
Womanhood with their sympathy and sup- 
port. 


———____~4@e——_ —_ 


THE ARMENIAN DISTRESS, 


The appeal of the Armenian Relief Com- 
mittee, published in another column, 
should be widely heeded. Miss Clara Bar- 
ton, whose head is as level as her heart 
is good, has consulted the best sources of 
information, and has publicly announced 
that the disaster and the need are the 
greatest that the Red Cross Association 
has ever undertaken to relieve. It is a 
calamity of unparalleled magnitude and 


urgency. Miss Barton points out that | 


every day is of importance, as the winter 
is already upon these unf>rtunate people, 
who have been stripped of everything and 
are perishing for lack cf food and shelter. 
This is a case where one dollar given now 
will be worth twenty given a few months 
hence. 


a ae 


WOMEN AS OVERSEERS OF THE POOR. 


Previous to the elections of December, 
1894, there were only 169 women serving 
as Poor Law Guardians in England. Now 
there are 875. The growing numbers in 
which women are chosen to these re- 
sponsible positions should be an evidence 
of the growing public appreciation of 
women’s fitness to fill them. 

The following circular sets 
reasons why women should serve: 

The experience of the towns of Brook- 
line since 1877, and Winchester since 1891, 
and of the city of Boston since 1891. has 
made it apparent that it is desirable to 
elect women upon Boards of Overseers of 
the Poor. Women are eligible as Over- 
seers of the Poor, and their election is 
desirable for the following reasons: 

Because the time necessary for this im- 
pores work is more often at their dis- 

osal, 

. Because the classes to be aided are 
largely composed of women and children. 

ecause of their special fitness to ad- 
vise with the matrons of almshouses about 
the domestic arrangements of these in- 
stitutions. 

Because of their fitness to discharge the 
duty now devolving upon Boards of Over- 
seers of the Poor, of towns as well as of 
cities, of ay suitable homes outside 
the almshouse for dependent children. 
The Legislature in 1893 enacted that the 
Overseers of the Poor of all towns within 
the Commonwealth shall place every child 
in their charge, and over four years of 
age, in some respectable family in the 
State, or in some asylum therein. No 
such child, who can be thus cared for 
without inordinate expense, is now to be 
retained in any town or city almshouse in 
Massachusetts, unless idiotic, or otherwise 
so defective in body or mind as to make 
his retention in an almshouse desirable, 
or unless he is under the age of eight 
years, and his mother is an inmate thereof 
and is a suitable person to aid in taking 
care of him. 

We ask you to interest yourself in mak- 
ing a personal effort to bring this matter 
to your townsmen’s attention, with a 


forth 


view to securing the election of one or | 


more women to your next Board of Over- 
seers of the Poor. 

This appeal, issued two years ago, was 
signed by the following persons, who, 
however, affixed their names as individ- 
uals, and not as representing the societies 
of which they were officers : 


George S. Hale, president Boston Chil- | 


dren’s Aid Society; Robert Trest Paine, 
president Associated Charities of Boston ; 
Annie B. Richardson, State Board of 
Lunacy and Charity; Elizabeth C. Pat- 
nam, Elizabeth G. Evans and Charles P. 
Worcester,M.D., trustees of State Primary 
and Reform Schools; Varnum A. Cooper, 
superintendent N. E. Home for Little 
Wanderers; Frank B. Fay, general agent 
Mass. Society for Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children; Frederick B. Allen, superin- 
tendent Episcopal City Mission; Charles 
W. Birtwell, general secretary Boston 
Children’s Aid Society; Francis V. Balch, 
Board of Managers of Gwynne Temporary 
Home; Thomas L. Jenks; William P. 
Fowler, chairman Overseers of the Poor 
of the City of Boston; Horace James, 
chairman Overseers of the Poor of Brook- 
line; Joseph Lee; James H. Lewis, agent 
Overseers of the Poor of Springfield; 
Clara T. Leonard; Charles Gordon Ames; 
Francis A. Walker; Samuel Hoar; War- 
ren F. Spalding; Charles E. Grinnell. 
Among the signers are some well-known 
opponents of equal suffrage. One of the 
staple arguments of the opposition is that 
‘if women vote they must hold office, 
and office-holding is incompatible with 
the duties of most women.” It is there- 
fore a little odd to find anti-suffragists 


it is always gratifying to find people bet- 
ter than their principles. 

A renewed effort is now making to 
secure an increase of women upon the 
Boards of Oversers of the Poor. We 
are glad, therefore, to republisb, by re- 
quest, the circular of two years ago, and 
to urge all our readers to give the move- 
ment their best support. Dedham, 
Petersham, Pembroke and other towns 
have experienced the good effects of 


and there ought to be at least one woman 
on the board in every city and town. 
Circulars and information can be had 
by addressing Committee on Women as 
Overseers of the Poor, 12 Marlboro St., 
Boston. A. 5. B. 


+? 





MONTREAL WOMAN'S COUNCIL, 

The Montreal Woman’s Council, at its 
recent annual meeting, made an encourag- 
ing showing for its work during the year. 
The Council is a federation of thirty-four 
women’s societies. It has obtained from 
the Government of Quebec the appoint- 
ment of a woman as factory inspector; 
has arranged for a series of health talks 
to be given to women in the poorer parts 
of the city by women physicians, with 
practical demonstrations by a trained 
nurse; and is forming circles for home read- 
ing. Committees have also been at work 
for protective legislation for women and 
girls, the suppression of corrupt literature, 
and purification of the press. The ¢ftort 
to bring good reading within the reach 
of all will awaken special interest. Com- 
| munications in regard to it may be ad- 
dressed to the secretary, Miss Skelton, 
183 Mansfield Street, Montreal. 

The work of the Council has grouped 
itself chiefly under four heads: the do- 
| mestizs problem, labor question, the pro- 
motion of mental culture, and the cause of 
social purity. On the last topic, Madame 
Dandurand said: 


Let us turn to a question which touches 
our womanhood most closely, a question 
which until recently it was the fashion to 
anaes or to treat as practically insoluble, 
| the question of social purity. This also is 
| occupying our attention. We take up 
| this cause, first, for the honor of the 
| woman, but also for the honor of the man. 
It is time that we see to the sources of 
evil. One of those sources is at present 
| occupying the attention of this Council, 
| the introduction of demoralizing reading 
| matter, whether by post, through news- 
paper advertisement, through distribution 
on the railway trains or otherwise. The 
secrecy with which this widespread, ob- 
noxious trade is conducted is its safeguard. 
| Once drag it to the light, and we have 
gee far towards suppressing it. But in 
ealing with this special form of evil we 
have to remember the old lesson, that it is 
not enough to sweep and garnish; we 
must also preoccupy. As we drive out 
bad reading matter, we must supply good 
reading in its place. 

Montreal women are evidently awake, 
and active in good works. In that city, 
| single women and widows have municipal 
suffrage on the same terms as men; but it 
| does not seem to make them less woman- 
ly, or less interested in doing good. 

The Council elected officers as follows: 


| President, Mrs. G. A. Drummond; vice- 
a ge Mesdames Thibaudeau, Robert 
eid, Carus Wilson, J. G. Stevenson, 
Dandurand, De Sola, Wolferstan Thomas, 
John MacDougall; recording secretary, 
| Mrs. McNaughton; corresponding secre- 
| tary, Miss Galt; treasurer, Mrs. Justice 
| Wurtele; secretaries of the National 
| Home Reading Union (Canadian branch), 
| Misses Skelton and Galt. 


Mme. Dandurand also spoke of the 
great amount of preventable sickness and 
death among children. She said: 


The French Government has recently 
enacted a law making it punishable to use 
the feeding-bottle with the long tube, and 
Ee gg a child under one year animal 
food. I am told that this action was 
taken at the suggestion of a French 
| woman. 

We are endeavoring to spread a knowl- 
edge of savitary laws amongall classes by 
the dissemination of health literature, and 
the delivery of free lectures or health- 
talks. Mr. Renouf has kindly volunteered 
to keep a supply of the health literature 
constantly in stock, and we hope that 
district visitors, and those who are inter- 
ested in Mothers’ Meetings, or Girls’ 
Friendlies, will purchase a number of 
these useful papers and booklets for dis- 
tribution.. They cost littie. and are full 
of practical suggestions. Our lady doc- 
| tors are kindly preparing a wall-card of 

simple instruetions for the care of infants, 

which will, we think, when surmounted 
| by a pretty chromo, be both useful and 
| decorative in the houses of the working 
| classes, or in our own nurseries. 

| Dr. Laberge, our Medical Health Officer, 
| has promised us his sympathy and co- 
' operation, and those Health Cards will be 











office. The inconsistency is obvious; but ! 


women’s service as Overseers of the Poor; | 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


MME. NANSEN, wife of the Arctic ex - 
plorer, has appeared at Stockholm as a 
vocalist, with such great success that she 
is now touring through Denmark and 
Sweden. 


Mrs. OLIPHANT is the author of the 
first issue for the new year of the ‘‘ Heroes 
of the Nations” series, by G. P. Patnam’s 
Sons. It has been in preparation for 
several years. 


Mrs. U. 8S. GRANT gave a reception 
last week to celebrate the opening of her 
new home, recently purchased in Wash- 
ington. The house was crowded with 
guests from the diplomatic and official 
circles. 


Dr. JOSEPHINE CUNIN, gold medallist, 
Bishops, °95, has been one of the few suc- 
cessful eandidates for the degree of 
L. R. C. P. at Edinburgh, taking highest 
honors after a sojourn there of three 
monthe. Dr. Cunin is at present in Paris. 


Mme. MopJesKa has kindly consented 
to contribute one act of a play at the 
benefit to be given for the Armenian Re- 
lief Fund next week at the Boston The- 
atre. She writes: ‘In doing this, I cherish 
the hope that the same generous spirit 
awakened toward the Armenians will not 
forget my own nation, which has endured 
a century of sufferings and persecutions 
equally cruel.” 


ELLEN E. GARRIQUES, an alumna of 
Michigan University, and now Professor 
of English Literature in Buchtel College, 
Akron, O., has been elected a member of a 
council to furnish proper credentials to 
women who wish to pursue advanced 
study at foreign universities. The neces- 
sity for such an arrangement has been 
keenly felt by professors at German unl- 
versities, ard it is at their suggestion that 
such a council is now being formed. 


Mrs. Quincy A. SHAW has lately be- 
come one of the vice-presidents of the 
Brookline Woman Suffrage League. The 
League is about to open a circulating 
library of suffrage and remonstrant litera- 
ture at Mrs. Starr’s, 60 Gardner Road. 
The League circulates both kinds of liter- 
ature, believing that the largest number 
of intelligent converts will be made by 
weighing and comparing the arguments 
on both sides. 


Mrs. Laura E. RICHARDS contributed 
to last Saturday’s Boston Transcript a 
beautifal poem on the Armenian troubles, 
which we reprint this week. Some time 
ago she wrote an equally stirring poem 
on the state of things in Russia, the 
echoes of which linger yet in the ears of 
some of its readers. Mre. Richards, as a 
daughter of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, comes 
honestly by her sympathy with the op- 
pressed, and also by her ability to ex- 
press it in ringing verse. 


Mrs. Mary A. LIVERMORE celebrated 
her seventy-fifth birthday very quietly at 
Melrose, on Dec. 19. She had a bad cold 
and was confined to her room most of the 
day. She received many congratulations 
by letter and telegraph, and many pres- 
ents. In the evening she made an address 
in the First Universalist Church at Lynn, 
‘A Dream of To-morrow.” At the close 
of the lecture she held a brief reception 
and received the congratulations of many 
friends. A formal celebration took place 
at Salem on Dec. 23, when Mrs. Liver- 
more was the guest at the Thougbt and 
Work Club. Mrs. Livermore at seventy- 
five is fuller of power than any young 
woman in Massachusetts. May she see 
many happy returns of the day! 


Dr. Mary E. GREEN, an indefatigable 
worker in the science of food, and also in 
philanthropy, has secured a measure that 
will be of great value to the public 
health. With the help of many other 
Michigan women, and the vigorous back- 
ing of the Michigan State Board of 
Health, she has obtained the enactment 
of a law requiring the teaching in all 
schools of the ‘‘modes by which danger- 
ous communicable diseases are spread, 
and the best methods for the restriction 
and prevention of such diseases.” It isa 
pioneer movement, Harper’s Bazar says, 
and an illustration of the progressive 
spirit which pervades the whole State of 
Michigan, and particularly its women’s 
clubs. Nowhere is there more interest 
shown in sanitary matters by women. 
The yearly conventions are largely pat- 
ronized by women, and what the Board of 
Health chooses to call its ‘campaign of 
education” is aided and abetted by the 


urging the election of women to public | issued with the authority of his signature. | women in club and home. 
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BUNDAY AFTERROON ON LONDON COM- 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

To the student of human nature there 
is no better field for observation and 
study than Hyde Park on a Sunday after- 
noon. 

Arriving in London on a certain Sun- 
day afternoon in September, and being 
too late for the churches, I strolled tow- 
ards ‘“‘Marble Arch,” well known to all 
Londoners as one of the entrances to that 
grand reservation in the heart of the great 
metropolis. Soon after my arrival there, 
thousands of people began to congregate. 
There were lords and ladies of high 
degree, driving past in their carriages, 
who had come from the lap of luxury. 
There were business people who had left 
behind them the intense activity of city 
life, strolling along, arrayed in their best. 
And there were the poorer classes, the 
working people, who had come from 
grinding toil, to rest and enjoy themselves 
while listening to the military band, or, 
perchance, to be captivated by the elo- 
quence of the stump orators who aired 
their opinions on all the vital questions of 
the day. Lastly, and perhaps the mort 
noticeable of all, were the tramps who 
stretched themselves lazily on the grass, 
reading scraps of newspapers, or sleeping 
in profound unconsciousness of all the 
excitement taking place around them. 
The day was warm, almost hot; the sky 
was clear and blue (for a London sky); 
the air bad in it a coolness that was re- 
freshing. The grass was beautifully 
green. Altogether the scene was inviting 
for any one whose digestive apparatus 
was in working order, and whose nerves 
bad not been overstrained with the ‘go” 
of this ninetee: th century. 

I spent some time on a comfortable seat 
beneath the shade ofa giant oak tree, 
listening to the music from the band, 
while such strains as ‘‘Calvary,” ‘The 
Palms” and similar pieces were being 
played. A little distance from me a 
crowd had assembled, in the center of 
which 1 could discern a man speaking 
with great earrestness. On arriving, I 
found that he was from the ‘London 
Secular Society’’ (which in plain English 
means London Atheistic Society). The 
speaker was criticising a sermon which 
bad been preached on the previous Sua- 
day by a noted divine, cn the inspiration 
of the Bible. The infidel lecturer quoted 
several of the minister’s remarks, and 
straightway dealt with them, ridiculing 
the stati ments, or proving them illogical, 
and finally showing (?) that the minister’s 
position was preposterous and untrue, 
amid the applause of the admiring crowd. 

Now I can understand an honest doubter 
(for a man’s faith is worth little until he 
has questioned it), or one who seeks the 
truth as Luther and Newman sought it, 
even though they be called heretics. For 
all such I have great sympathy and re- 
spect ; but for the thoughtless and vicious 
multitude who seek in atheism only 
justification for wrong-doing, I have sor- 
row and pity mingled with indignation. 
The lecturer was coldly intellectual. His 
head was high and narrow ; his intell:ctual 
qualities predominated; his eyes were 
small, bright and piercing; his nose was 
sharp and pointed ; he was keenly critical 
and coldly severe. He had little social 
qualification, less emotion and no love. 
His gestures were all from his head, in- 
dicating intellect. His voice was unmusi- 
cal, hard and devoid of feeling. 

About thirty yards away another crowd 
had assembled and another man held 
forth. But this speaker was under the 
auspices of the ‘Christian Evidence So- 
ciety.” He stood for the Bible and 
Christianity, and as no argument can be 
successfully based on a negation, our 
Christian orator had the advantage. The 
infidel had said that the Bible gave no 
account of creation worthy the name, or 
of astronomy, or of medicine, etc. But his 
opponent became eloquent, and affirmed 
that God did not seek to teach men through 
the Bible what we could find out for our- 
selves. Man had invented astronomy, 
geology, etc. The Bible, our champion 
claimed, was given for reproof, correction 
and righteousness. It dealt with a prob- 
lem that man could never solve. He 
might weigh the stars, tell the earth’s 
age, or measure its velocity, but he could 
not without revelation account for the 
inconsistency between man’s moral nature 
and the external universe. Now this 
reads very matter-of-fact, but when there 
is a live man behind a fact in which he 
believes, then—and not till then—does it 
live and move and have its being. This 
man was a very different type from the 
atheistic speaker. He had a well-balanced 
head. His features were harmonious; 
his language was good, it was clear and 
logical ; and there was a powerful element 
of emotion—powerful when directed by 
the intellect and governed by the will. 
The infidel had spoken in contempt of 
Christ. With this I had no sympathy, 
but many of his arguments were almost 
convincing from an intellectual point of 
view. Yet before the eloquent utterances 
of the champion of truth, these fallacies 





vanished as chaff before a whirlwind, for 
there was an indefinable something in the 
man that not only made one think, but 
feel. While I was wondering bow any 
man could speak slightingly of the gentle 
Nazarene, the band, as if by some unseen 
influen:e, struck up ‘He was despised 
and rejected of men.” I walked away 
filled with emotion, murmuring to myself: 
‘*‘A man of sorrows and acquainted with 
grief.” I often think those are the most 
pathetic words ever written. Whatever 
may be our view of life and of the gov- 
ernment of the universe, there is some- 
thing in the character of Jesus Christ 
which appeals to the sons of men. That 
life cannot be intellectually understood ; 
to be comprehended it must be lived. 

I noticed a colored man standing in the 
centre of a green lawn, with hat in hand, 
singing that well-known strain: ‘Turn 
back Pharaoh’s army,” his audience being 
composed of five small boys, who, with 
hands behind them gazed open-mouthed, 
seemingly lost in admiration. The situa- 
tion was rather ludicrous. However, he 
sang with much fervor, and soon attracted 
an audience, to whom he held forth on 
the plan of salvation. 

Another group were listening to a 
couple of young men of the criminal class, 
who were exposing (?) the methods of 
the Salvation Army. They spoke with 
vehemence, but with a total disregard of 
grammar and logic, whilst near at hand 
was a detachment of the Army itself 
holding one of their usual meetings, plead- 
ing with sinners to forsake the error of 
their way. What impresses one most 
with regard to the Salvation Army is that 
wherever you find them, be it in the Lon- 
don slums or the Australian bush, in sea- 
son and out of season, through evil and 
good report, they bear the same spirit of 
love, the same heroic self-sacrifice, the 
same enthusiastic earnestness of purpose. 

I next came across a strange sort of 
woman standing in the middle of a large 
circle of people, speaking at the top of 
her voice, pleading even to tears with 
those around her. She told of her work, 
her imprisonment, her poverty, her break- 
down in health in the cause of slum work. 
After listening to her for twenty minutes, 
during which time she prayed in a sort 
of agony that was positively painful to 
witness, I came to the conclusion that she 
was a woman on whose heart lay the sor- 
rows of a world, possessed by a strong 
desire to bring that world to God, yet 
unable to express herself except by out- 
bursts of emotion. I walked away feeling 
that the woman was deluded, but feeling 
that it was my duty to speak to 
her. I returned, and when she had 
finished speaking, I told her that she had 
wasted enough vitality in half an hour to 
supply an ordinary person for a wonth, 
and that if she continued in that manner 
she would induce nervous prostration. I 
also told her that God did not want her 
to kill herself; That he still ruled and 
all was well. She replied that the out- 
casts of London lay on her heart, and re- 
minded me that Christ had wept over 
Jerusalem. I went away feeling how true 
it was, and wondered whether it were bet- 
ter to wear one’s self out in such a cause, 
or live on in health in a world that is out 
of joint. 

An American once asked me if England 
was afree country. Well, I wish that he 
had been with me that afternoon, as 
several ex-criminals gave their jail ex- 
periences, and Socialists of all grades 
vented their grievances, condemning 
existing evils, denouncing royalty and 
aristocracy,not forgetting the much-abus2d 
capitalist. 

Some one has said that there arrives a 
time in the history of every young man 
when he believes that there is no God but 
the God, and he is his prophet. 

I found such an one here; he announced 
himeelf thus: 

‘IT represent no church, no organiza- 
tion, no society. The Bible is my text- 
book, and I present Jesus Christ to a lost 
world.” He wanted to know what was 
the need of years of study of theology to 
enable a man to preach the simple and 
beautiful teachings of the Gospel, and 
reminded us that Christ chose fishermen 
todo his work. Not only were religion, 
socialism, and like questions discussed 
with perfect freedom, but theatricals were 
performed in the open air on that beauti- 
ful Sunday afternoon by sixth-rate actors 
and actresses, whose only stage settings 
were a few chairs, a table, etc., the 
imagination of the audience being called 
on for anything additional that might be 
requisite. They gave representations of 
Sir Henry Irving and Ellen Terry, or 
possibly a sketch well known to theatre- 
goers, After taking up the few pence 
that had been thrown to them, they would 
move on to other parts of the park, while 
the noisy throng of people would disperse, 
seeking other attractions, or to be thrilled 
by other orators. And all this in con. 
se) vative old England! But England of 
the past is not England of to-day. The 
democratic spirit is abroad. The Anglo- 
Saxon is a lover of freedom, and England 
is in a ferment. The hearts of men are 





troubled. The workers are beginning to 
to think. And when people begin to think 
*twill not be long after that they act. Th 
great questions that affect life and 
property are being discussed in church, 
on the street corner, in the theatre, in the 
home; whenever men and women meet 
together this perpetual unrest is ap- 
parent. 

As I walked away from Hyde Park that 
afternoon I felt thata mighty power was 
stirring the hearts of the people, and that 
the day of their ealvation draweth nigh. 

W. HINTON WBITE. 


or 


AN AMERICAN GIRL ABROAD. 


BY MABEL H BARROWS. 








(Continued.) 


PENSION POULARD JEANE, 
Mont St. MICHAEL, BRITTANY, 
JUNE 22, 1895. 


If you were sitting in this funny little 
bare bedroom with us, you would look 
almost straigbt up and see the cathedral 
above you, with the great buildings of 
the monastery and La Merveille encom- 
passing it, running dowr into the ram. 
parts, pee fe out of the solid rock, 
silhouetted here against the blue sky, and 
hidden there with luxuriant green. All 
of it, from the tracery that we see in out- 
line, the little spires, the massive walk, 
the carved balustrades, and the graceful 
flying buttresses, all of it seems to have 
grown, to belong here as if it had slways 
been. Below, Jike mosses at the foot of a 
tree, cluster the sharp-roofed, many-gabled 
houses of the inbabitants. There are 
only two hundred of them (inhabitants), 
and they don’t seem to mind the crowd- 
ing, or to resent it that above them are 
the vast halls, the great refectories and 
the splendid chambers of the monastery, 
where all of them could be capaciously 
housed, all empty and deserted. Yet it is 
surprising, when you consider how little 
room there is, that there can be so many 
gardens, such frequent winding stairs, 
quaint passageways, and great open 
spaces in the ramparts, big enough to 
drop two of these houses in one on 
top of the other. And on one side of the 
island is quite a forest of luxuriant trees, 
covering the high land from the sands to 
the monastery gates. 

If we are nearly worn out by the noise 
in the street beneath our window, we at 
least have the privilege of watching the 
life of the village in small compass. Ina 
niche in the wall, three old women are 
sitting at their déjeuner, eating with 
wooden spoons from great green bowls. 
Through one door, over which hangs a 
mistletoe bough, we see men, ani a few 
women, sitting at long tables in a dim lit- 
tle room, just below the level of the street, 
and we know from the mistletoe bough 
that they are drinking cider. That is a 
nice sign, don’t you think so? 

There are several souvenir booths, cov 
ered with gay awnings, where shells, 
baskets (such ravishing ones!), rude 
Breton pottery, dolls, rosaries and crosses 
for the pious pilgrims are displayed for 
sale. The things are remarkably attract- 
ive, and really add tothe picturesqueness 
of the street. Usually such things detract 
greatly. Under our windows they are 
erecting a great green bower across the 
street for the church /éfe to-morrow. 
There will be a grand processional, and 
five services, but we shall not be able to 
see. Yesterday the women and girls sat 
in the street, winding garlands and mak- 
ing box wreaths. The priests at the open 
shrine on the hill are s weeping vigorously, 
and the little acolytes are tossing the old 
dried decorations over the parapets, to 
make room for the fresh ones. As I was 
sitting on a wall up above, a while ago, I 
heard laughter in the stone passage lead- 
ing to the monastery, and there appeared 
two young village girls and two young 
priests, who carried a big bag of vest- 
ments. The girls seemed to enjoy having 
the prieste for their porters, and the 
priests apparently enjoyed the novelty of 
the situation, and I enjoyed the picture. 
I wish this summer, as I never wished 
before, that I could sketch. When you 
were with me I nev2r thought so much 
about it, for then you could see the pict- 
ures I saw; but now I must show them 
to you by proxy. Papa has been lovely 
about snapping all the things we wanted, 
with his Kodak. and has consented to take 
‘glimpses’ and ‘‘side views,” instead of 
taking things ‘‘bow on.” We have seen 
some charming bits which he has taken, 
and if they come out well, you will be de- 
lighted as well as we. We have not 
bought many pictures, just a few cathe- 
drals, or especially characteristic spots, 
all of them small. Not one of us bought 
a single photograph in London. 

We look back upon our visit to Mont 
St. Michael as a uniqueexperience. Even 
its history is interesting, and that is a 
great deal for me to say. In very old 
days it was a college for Druid priestesses, 
an early Radcliffe, no doubt, and a holy 
spot of the Druids. Then, early in the 
eighth century, the Bishop of Avranches 
had a vision in which St. Michael ap- 
peared to him and told him to build an 
abbey on this rock. It belonged first to 
the Benedictine friars, but in course of 
time it became a prison, and all sorts of 
other things. Most of it now, however, 
dates back to the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, some back to the eleventh, and 
part is as late as the fourteenth, all of 
which is old enough for us. The build- 
ings are wonderfully fine, some of them. 
The big refectory, which has two chim- 
ney places as big as our front piazza, 
under which you can stand and look 
through the great round chimneys to the 
sky, is said to be one of the finest Gothic 
halls in France, and the cloisters and the 
Salle des Chevaliers are all lovely. But 
it would be an awesome place to stay alone 
at night. It would be hopeless to try to 
find the way out, for such labyrinths of 


staircases, secret passages, horrid cells—in 
one of. which some prince was devoured 
by the rats—steep inclines, abrupt pas- 
sages, tremendously high parapets—oh, 
no, | don’t want to be left there alone! 

We saw a lovely sunset from the high 
ramparts. It was misting a little, but 
the sunset was deep red. and the silvery 
light across the sands, called the ‘‘Gréves,” 
on which the rock stands, was exquisite. 
The tide was far out, and there were one 
or two fisher lads striding home across 
the sands, after seeing to their staked 
nets for the night. It was queer to watch 
their zigzag paths, turning here to avoid 
an eddying pool, hastening there to escape 
the quicksands, or boldly wading across a 
deep stream. They were picturesque, with 
their bare lega, red sashes, smocks, blue 
caps, their creels on their backs, and a 
staff with which they tried every step 
before taking it. As they hurried along 
—a dignified haste—they sang or whistled, 
and strains of the melody came up to us 
on the rocks above. 

The cathedral is undergoing restoration 
at present, so the sacred relics, altars and 
decorations are now in the little church 
below. Thither the pilgrims turn in 
great numbers. We, too, went in and 
burned a candle in front of the silver 
statue of St. Michael. I like St. Michael, 
he is so spirited, and so much more inter- 
esting than Peter, who just sits still with 
his great keys, and many others; but of 
course he isn’t my beloved Sebastian. 


(To be continued.) 
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WOMEN PHYSICIANS ABROAD. 


The admission of women to the Univer- 
sity of Budapest is the important matter 
in the Empire of Austro Hungary. With 
every tightening of the reins of conserva- 
tism in Vienna, the capital of the other 
kingdom throws open the doors to greater 
freedom and education for women and for 
those who suffer under religious oppres- 
sion, Jews and others. The New York 
Tribune puts the matter plainly, thus: 


In Austria the Imperial Government has 
just denied, with brutal emphasis, an 
appeal for the higher education of women. 
It has practically approved, officially and 
literally, the saying of Hofrath Professor 
Albert, that since the origin of mankind 
woman has had only one legitimate pur- 
pose. namely, to bring children into the 
world, to nurse them and to care for them, 
and that hence this must be the purpose, 
and the sole purpose, for which women 
were created. Simultaneously with this 
the Hungarian Government has decreed 
the free admission of women to institu- 
tions of highest culture. The great Uni- 
versity of Budapest is henceforth to be 
opened to them, and is to confer upon 
them its degrees. 

For the present, owing to lack of 
accommodations in other departments, 
women will enter at Budapest only the 
colleges of philosophy, of medicine and 
of pharmacy, but presently all other col- 
leges will be open to them. A goodly 
number of students will at once be enrolled 
in the three colleges ramed. On complet- 
ing their courses they will receive univer- 
sity degrees, and be fully entitled to teach, 
to practise medicine, and to open and 
conduct drugshops. They will even be 
eligible to appointment to professorships 
in the university itself, so that it is quite 
possible that by the end of the present 
century some of them will fill such places. 
A more immediate and practical benefit 
will doubtless be the increase in numbers | 
of apothecaries and physicians through- | 
out rural Hungary, where the supply of 
them is now painfully meagre. There 
are hundreds of towns and thousands of 
villages with no doctor and no drugshop 
within miles. It is believed that a whole 
army of women will soon be prepared to 
occupy such places to the great good of 
the people. 

There is a possibility that this ‘‘new 
departure” may cause some additional 
friction between Austria and Hungary. 
Under the present organic union a medical 
diploma granted in one country is valid in 
the other. When that law was enacted 
all doctors were men, and of course only 
male practitioners were meant. But the 
law does not say so, and under its provi- 
sions women receiving their degrees in 
Hungary will be authorized to practise 
medicine in Austria. The Austrian Gov- 
ernment has announced its determination 
to discourage and even to resist and pre- 
vent this if it can; but it is difficult to see 
how it can prevent it without imperilling 
the union. The probability is that it will 
not be able to prevent it. Hungary has 
become free in spite of Austria, and free 
and progressive it will continue to be. 
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THE GRAND OLD LADY OF TASMANIA, 

Mrs. Charles Meredith, who lately died 
in Tasmania, was a remarkable woman. 
Oscar Fay Adams writes of her in the 
Boston Transcript : 

Her maiden name was Louisa Anna 
Twamley, and she was born in Birming- 
ham, England, in 1812. She began to 
write and draw at an early age, and in 
1833 published a volume of her poems, 
illustrated with etchings made by herself 
from original drawings. The novelty of 
& young woman being artist and engraver 
as well as poet attracted immediate at- 
tention, and several books of hers, written 
while she was still in the twenties, were 
equally popular. Among them were 
‘*‘Autumn Rambles on the Wye,” and 
‘‘Our Wild Flowers Familiarly Described,” 
both illustrated by herself. 

In 1839. Miss Twamley became the wife 
of her cousin, Mr. Charles Meredith, and 
went with him the same year to Australia. 
After living five years in Sydney, of 
which period her ‘‘Notes and Sketches in 
New South Wales” gives an interesting 
account, the Merediths removed to Tas- 
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| Land. There Mr. Meredith rose to 
| prominence as a Colonial official, ‘ang 
after his death, in 1880, a fountain was 
erected to his memory in Hobart Town, 
Mrs. Meredith’s first book written 
| Tasmania was entitled “My Home in Tag. 
mania,” and some of those which gu¢. 
ceeded it were ‘‘Native Flowers, Fruits 
| and Insects. Drawn from Nature: De. 
| scribed and Illustrated in Verse,” ‘go 
| of Our Bush Friends in Tasmania,” “Our 
| Island Home: A Tasmanian Sketch Book,” 
| ‘Tasmanian Friends and Foes, Feathered, 
Furred, etc.” 
| In 1891 Mrs. Meredith visited Englang 
for the first time since leaving it in 1 
and remained two yearsin London, main] 
for the purpose of seeing her latest wor 
of importance through the press, the 
“Last Series of Bush Friends in Tag. 
mania.” This, like her previous books, 
| was illustrated by herself, and in spite of 
| her advanced age and the loss of the sight 
|of one eye, her drawings show no 
| diminution of power or skill. At the 
| World’s Fair exhibition in London, ip 
| 1862, Mrs. Meredith received a prize medal 
| for her botanical drawings of Tasmanian 
subjects, and later medals were won by 
her at Melbourne in 1866 and 1881, at 
Sydney in 1870 and 1875, and at Calcutta 
in 1884. 

No woman was better known in Tag. 
mania than Mrs. Meredith, and indeed her 
name was cherished throughout the 
Australian colonies. Nor were her 
writings read only in the colonies. The 
were known in the mother country as well, 
and in America also. Four or five of 
them, indeed, may be found in the Boston 
Public Library. After Mr. Meredith's 
death, his widow, in consideration of her 
eminent literary services, was granted a 
pension of £100 a year by the Govern. 
ment, and the affectionate regard which 
her personality inspired in the colony, 
where she was a prominent figure fora 
half-century, may be guessed from the 
title long since bestowed upon her of 
‘*The Grand Old Lady of Tasmania.” 
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A WESTERN WOMAN PHYSICIAN, 


The courage and determination that 
inspired the pioneer women physicians 
and won success for them are shown by a 
young Western woman, of whom the fol- 
lowing account is given in the News of 
Des Moines, Ia. : 


After thirteen months spent abroad, 
Dr. Lucy M. Busenbark of this city has 
returned. She went over to secure the 
superior advantages of the Old World in 
her specialty, to attend lectures and 
clinics, visit hospitals, etc. Some of the 
young lady’s experiences were trying, 
but she was upborne by a consciousness 
that she was in the right in thus fitting 
herself for future professional usefulness, 
and she let nothing disturb her. 

At Munich, Miss Busenbark sougbt ad- 
mission to the classes of the celebrated 
Professor Winckle. He told her that the 
Government would give no recognition to 
any work done by women, however ex- 
cellent, but if she chose to enter and stay 
she would be welcome. That was far bet- 
ter than to be denied entirely, and with a 
young lady friend, also a medical student, 
Miss Busenbark entered the amphitheatre, 
where were seated 357 men. They went 
in from the rear and when it was seen 
that some ladies were entering a hall 
from time immemorial sacred to the 
sterner sex, there was not an eye in the 
room that was not turned upon them. 
It was not many minutes till Miss Busen- 
bark’s companion, a cultured young lady 
and a graduate of Wellesley, whispered 
that she was growing very faint, that she 
really could not endure it for a moment 
longer. She retired, leaving the Des 
Moines lady to go through it as best she 
could. Soon, however, she was called 
from the lecture hall to her friend, who 
was lying in a dead faint. It was an 
hour before she was restored to conscious- 
ness, and when she came to herself she 
began to gasp, ‘Oh, how could you 
stand those hundreds of staring eyes? 
Why, it would simply kill me to go back 
there.” But Miss Busenbark was too 
determined to give up, and continued to 
attend for five weeks, and at the end of 
that time not more than fifty persisted 
in watching her. Munich continues to be 
the Mecca of ambitious women, and con- 
siderable time was spent there by Miss 
Busenbark, where she enjoyed excellent 
advantages. Many of the professors 
there have married American ladies, and 
are inclined to regard very favorably 
women: who are pursuing professional 
studies. One of the professors there has 
recently gone to the Berlin University 
and through his influence women are to 
be admitted to thatinstitution. Professor 
Leopold, of Dresden, has written Dr. 
Busenbark since her return that she and 
a certain Chicago lady may enter there 
next year and secure a degree. This is a 
wonderful concession, and indicative of a 
remarkable change in popular feeling. 
Dr. Busenbark expects to take advantage 
of this offer, which is, indeed a compli- 
ment to her ability. 
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THREE HUNDRED DOLLARS FOR 
ILLINOIS, 


The following letter has been addressed 
to Mrs. Mary E. Holmes, president IIli- 
nois Equal Suffrage Association, by Frank 
H. McCulloch, Esq., of Chicago: 


CHICAGO, DEc. 14, 1895. 

Dear Madam: Nominations of candi- 
dates for the Illinois Legislature will be 
made during the coming summer. Per- 
haps the most effective legislative work 
for equal suffrage can be done before 
there nominations are made. T'o do good 
work in the selection of the right candi- 
dates for the Legislature, suffragists 
should be thoroughly organized at once in 
every township in the State. 








mania, then known as Van Dieman’s 


In order that this organizing may be 
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done at once, I will give towards a guar- 
anty fund to pay 8 akers, to be selected 
by you, & sum equ to whatever sum, not 
exceeding $300, the Illinois Equal Suf- 
trage Association may collect from other 
sources before July 10, 1896. 

I understand that the National Associa- 
tion is prepared to furnish speakers, and 
to make the appointments in case you so 
desire. The guaranty fund above men- 
tioned shall be used to pay any deficit in 
the expenses of the meetings after the 
collections made by the speakers have 
been applied to that purpose. 

Very truly youre, 
FRANK H. MCCULLOCH. 
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HELP FOR ARMENIA, 

The Armenian Relief Committee of this 
city, which is composed of Edward G. 
Porter, Hon. Martin Brimmer, Mortimer 
B. Mason, Henry L. Higginson and Hagop 
Bogigian, has sent out the following 
circular letter, under date of Dec. 23: 


In our statement of Sept. 23, we ap- 
pealed for help io behalf of the famishing 
survivors of the Sassoun atrocities. The 
response has been quite encouraging, al- 
though on too small a scale to meet the 

itiful and ever-increasing necessities of 
the persecuted refugees. 

We have remitted, by cable or by post, 
in various instalments, the sum of $13,- 
753.81. ‘The committee in Constantinople 
has forwarded these sums by wire, for the 
use of Dr. Raynolds, Mr. Cole and others, 
working as a distributing commission 
under special protection. These gentle- 
men have acknowledged our gifts, and 
expressed the profound gratitude of the 
recipients. 

By such means several thousand needy 
persons were fed and clothed and tem- 
porarily housed. But during the autumn 
the area of the massacres bas included the 
whole of Eastern and Central Asia Minor. 
With frightful rapidity the marauding 
Kurds have issued from their mountain 
retreats and swept over the country like a 
swarm of locusts. Armed to the teeth, 
and well mounted, they have easily sacked 
the towns, destroyed the villages, and put 
to the sword scores of thousands of de- 
fenseless Christians. 

In this carnival of rapine and blood 
they have found a ready ally in the civil 
and military authorities of each province. 
So uniform and swift has been the mode 
of procedure, following immediately upon 
the Sultan's declaration of the proposed 
reforms in October, that there is no room 
for doubt concerning the favor with 
which the ‘‘policy of extermination” was 
received among the Moslems. The flood- 

ates of license and pillage being once 

rown open, the oppressors abandoned 
all restraint, and resorted to the barbarous 
practices which, at certain intervals, have 
characterized their race and their creed 
from the beginning. 

We cannot contemplate with any tol- 
eration the inhuman methods by which 
this appalling necessity for help has 
been created. If it had resulted from a 
catastrophe of nature we should say 
nothing, but do what we could to remedy 
the evil. The question with us, however, 
is not who are responsible for the present 
condition of things in that distracted 
empire; neither is it what diplomatic 

olicy is to break the disgraceful dead- 
ock at Constantinople; but simply, Can 
we render assistance to the suffering peo- 
ple who are day aud night crying to 

eaven for help? 

There is but one answer to this ques- 
tion: Weare abundantly able to provide 
what is necessary to keep alive the feeble 
Temnant until the next harvest. 

At this critical juncture we welcome 
most heartily the powerful aid of the Red 
Cross, whose president has announced to 
the country that she is ready with her 
forces to take the field in the name of 
—— humanity. The people will sup- 
port this universally accepted mode of 
relief. Already it has kindled new hope 
in many a heart, and offerings are pour- 
ing. in on all sides. 

‘0 give wide expression to this feel- 
ing, and to sustain the cflicers of the Red 
Cross, the New York Chamber of Com 
merce has requested a number of promi- 
nent gentlemen in that city to organize a 
national Armenian relief committee, with 


' €0-operating members in other cities, the 


design being, not to displace local com- 
mittees already in the service, but to 
assist them in the common work, and to 
extend as widely as possible the united 
effort to raise large sums for this great 
emergency. The executive committee in 

ew York are Spencer Trask, Everett P. 
Wheeler, Chauncy M. Depew, Alex. E. 
Orr and Wm. H. Ward. eir treasurer 
is as ours, Brown Bros & Co., 59 Wall 
Street, and the secretaries for correspond- 
ence are Leonard Woolsey Bacon and 
F. D. Greene, 45 William St., New York. 

Whatever sums are confided to us wiil 
be placed at the disposal of the Red Cross. 

€ call is urgent. 

Money from New England may be 
sent, as before, to Frank H. Wiggin, 1 
Somerset Street, or to Messrs. Brown 
Bros. & Co., 50 State Street, and the Tran- 
script will continue to acknowledge the re- 
ceipts, Further information will be given 
in the daily papers. . 


2 


‘““Won’t you hand me the nut-cracker, 
please, my dear?” Lagry: 4 remarked Mr. 

ewsmith to his wife at the dinner table. 

“With pleasure,” was the answer, ‘‘but 
Iam sorry to see you so addicted to the 
nut-eating habit. I have heard that Dar- 
win, or some other great man, has said 
that nuts were never intended for human 
Consumption because they are so well 
protected in their natural covering that 
they are intended by nature only for ger- 
mination.” 

“What I should like to know,” re- 
sponded Fewsmith, with his best company 
manner, ‘‘is how they can be more appro- 
| ay for the German nation than for 

and independent Americans.’’—New 
York Tribune. 








LITERARY NOTICES. 


Wuirrs FROM WILD MEapows. By 
Sam Walter Foes. Illustrated. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard. 1896. Price, $1.50. 


This is a collection of poems of a humor- 
ous character, some of them extremely 
characteristic and funny. The best of 
them all is perhaps one entitled ‘The 
Calf Path,” with which our readers are 
already familiar. It shows how 

A hundred thousand men were led 
By one calf near three centuries dead. 
They followed still his crooked way 
And lost one hundred years a day. 
For this such reverence is lent 

By well established precedent. 


As a poem of genuine pathos, few sur- 
pass the one entitled ‘Behind the dill.” 
And “Fixing the Old Things Right” is 
worth its weight in gold. To Mr. Foss 
we may award the palm for genuine 
humor among American poets. H. B. B. 


POEMS OF THE FARM. Collected and il- 
lustrated by Alfred R. Eastman, with 
over eighty illustrations. Cloth, gilt 
edges, boxed. 


While bard material conditions drive 
our young people into cities and manu- 
facturing towns, and the few who re 
main on the farms are limited by a hope 
less competition with the fertile West to 
dairying and truck-farming, the menory 
of their old homes haunts the dwellers 
amid new surroundings, and they are 
often homesick for the rural scenes of 
theirearly youth. This book voices these 
sorrowing yearnings, these unavailing 
regrets. The ms almost all recall the 
charms of the New England hillsides, and 
are fragrant with the breath of flowers 
and vocal with the song of birds. Per- 
haps the saddest and sweetest of them all 
is Whittier’s ‘‘Forsaken Farmhouse,” 
whose initial and closing stanzas are as 
follows: 

‘Against the wooded hills it stands, 
Ghost of a dead home, staring through 
Its broken light on wasted lands 

Where old-time harvests grew. 

«So sad, so drear! It seems almost 
Some haunting presence makes its sign; 
That down yon shadowy lane some ghost 
Might drive his spectral kine.” 


This book will be a welcome Christmas 
ift to many thousand denizens of our 
cities and villages. 
H. B. B. 


Essiz. A Romance in Rhyme. By Laura 
Dayton Fessenden. Illustrated. Cloth. 
1895. Price, $1.50. 


The story of Essie was first printed for 
gifts to the author’s intimate friends. But 
the demand straightway outran the sup- 
ply, and has resulted in this beautiful 
edition. A bright American girl, trans- 
planted to an English aristocratic circle, 
captivates by her breezy, vivid person- 
ality all she meets, both young and old. 
It is a lively story in easy, rollicking 
rhymes. And at last young McPherson 
writes a long letter to his friend Phil, 
concluding thus: 

“I’m happy; yes, 80 happy, that earth seems to 
hold no cloud; 
I'm satisfied beyond measure, and very, very 


proud 

Of my blithe and bonny darling, and Phil, how 
in the deuce 

Could I ever think ‘Squaw’ or ‘Sauvage’ in the 
least like Essie Bruce ?”” 


Hitt Crest. By Julia Colliton Flewel- 
lyn. Boston: Arena Publishing Co. 
1895. Price, $1.25. 


No one but a woman, and a kind-hearted 
one at that, could have devised such an 
ing¢nious variety of characters, and ended 
by making them all marry each other. 
The griefs and struggles of half a dozen 
young people, their joys and sorrows, 
with many mysteries and misunderstand- 
ings and surprises, all end at last in a 
general consensus of well-being and well- 
doing. The tone is religious, but free 
from cant. It is a safe story for young 
people—pure, gentle ard refined. 

H. B. B. 


OLp Boston. Reproductions of Etchings 
in Half-tones. Old Boston buildings 
with descriptive text. By Henry M. 
Blaney. Size, 7 1-2 x9 1-2. Cloth. Gilt 
edges. Boxed. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. 1895. Price, $2 50. 


To those who love Boston and cherish 
her traditions, this book will be invalu- 
able. It is a faithful reproduction of 
weer styles of ancient New England 
architecture from stately colonial man 
sions to humble dwellings with quaint 
overbanging upper stories. Many of these 
buildings have been destroyed within the 
memory of those now living, including 
the Hancock House, Old Feather Store, 
King’s Head Tavern, Province House, etc. 
Here, too, we have the old State House, 
Faneuil Hall, Lamb Tavern, Old Boston 
Theatre, Boston Stone, etc., witb a picture 
of Boston of 1768. The design of the Old 
South steeple is very striking. In no 
volume at so low a price can so many 
antiquities be found. H. B. B. 


THE COURAGE OF HER CONVICTIONS. A 
Novel. By Caroline A. Huling, assisted 
by Therese Stewart, M.D., Chicago: 
1896. Charles H. Kerr & Co. Price, 
$1.25. 


This is aj book written for the purpose 
of showing that legal marriage under 
present laws is too unjust to the wife and 
mother to be accepted by an enlightened 
woman. Acting on this idea, a young 
woman physician, who feels a longing for 
maternity, but is unwilling to sacrifice her 
personal liberty, deliberately makes her- 
self a mother under such circumstances 
that she and the father of the child are 
alike ignorant of the child’s paternity, and 
then continues to live a pure, unfettered 





rofessional life. Some years afterwards, 

y a strange coincidence, the father of her 
child seeks her in marriage. A mutual 
explanation takes place, and an ideal life- 
union follows. is story is doubtless 
well intentioned, but is likely to mislead 
young and inexperienced readers, because 
it goes upon a false theory of exaggerated 
individualism. It ignores the practical 
material basis upon which the world is 
made. Such a course as Margaret is rep- 
resented as adopting would work injustice 
and misery to all concerned, and would 
deprive most women of the ability to sup- 
port themselves or their children. It 
would deprive men of wives, women of 
busbands, children of fathers, and all 
alike of homes. Whatever may be the 
injustice of present marriage laws (and 
we are keenly aware of their injustice), 
the remedy proposed would be still worse. 
Let us try to bring about a legal reform 
and a better public sentiment. H. B. B. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


HOW NED UNLOADED THE SLEDS. 


One day last winter, when the snow 
was hard, the boys in our part of the 
town had a fine time coasting down a long 
hill. For a change, they decided to cap- 
ture Ned, and make him draw them 
through the streets. 

Ned was an old donkey owned by no 
one. He lived by picking up what stray 
bits he could find on the streets, and 
sheltered Limegelf in an old shed. After 
some hunting, they found him taking his 
lunch from an ash-barrel. They let him 
eat what he wanted, so that he might be 
as good-natured as poesible. One boy 
ran home and brought some pieces of old 
rope. Then they made a rough kind of 
harness. 

Ned was kind enough to stand still while 
they harnessed him. Then they fastened 
their sleds together, with Joe Brown’s in 
front, for he was to drive. 

Joe took up his cord reins, and gave the 
word to Ned to “‘get up.” The donkey 
only turned and looked back at the dozen 
or more sleds to which he was tied. I 
think he decided that the load was too 
much for him. Joe used a switch on him, 
but he hung his head and stood quite still. 
After waiting some time, the boys grew 
tired, and began to untie their sleds. Ned 
looked back, and then made a sudden 
start. He trotted down the road at such 
a rate that the boys had quite a chase to 
get on. 

Ned found it easier than he expected, 
or else he wanted to make up for lost 
time, for he drew them up one street and 
down another for a half hour. Then he 
began to slacken his pace, but Joe urged 
him on with his switch. Poor Ned thought 
there was to be no end to his task. An 
idea seemed to strike him suddenly, for he 
rushed down the street at a great rate. 

On one side of the street was a deep ditch. 
When Ned came to it he leaped across it, 
dragging the sleds at such an angle in 
such a way that they all tipped over, leav- 
ing the boys in the ditch. 

Ned then started on with the empty 
sleds, making straight for his old shed. 
The boys found him there eating a wisp 
of straw. They took his harness off and 
hung it up in the shed. But that was 
the first and last time they used it, for 
Ned would never let them put it on 
again. To this day, if any one goes 
near him with a piece of rope he will 
take to his heels.— Our Little Ones. 


HUMOROUS. 


Workman—Is the boss at home? New 
Father—No; the nurse has her out for an 
airing.— Chicago Inter- Ocean. 


Grandma—Bobby, what are you doing 
in the pantry? Bobby—Oh, I’m just put- 
ting a few things away, gran’ma—Tit- 

its. 

The Very Image. ‘‘You look so much 
like your brother,” said Dennis to Phelim, 
“that I could tell yes was brothers if I’d 
never seen aither an yez.” 


‘sHere,” said the assistant editor, ‘‘is a 
poem with neither sense, sound nor senti- 
ment.” ‘Some new genius. Give it to 
the artist for illustration.” 


Doctor—My good woman, does your son 
stutter all the time? Peasant—Not all 
the time, sir—only when he attempts to 
talk.—Commercial Gazette. 


The heroine of a certain eensational 
novel was very much agitated. ‘Her 
breath,” wrote the novelist, ‘“‘came in 
short pants.”’— Youth’s Companion. 


Haughty Lady (who bas just purchased 
a stamp)—Must I put it on myself? Stamp 
Clerk—Not necessarily. It will probably 
accomplish more if you put it on the 
letter. 

She—I think Wagner’s music is per- 
fectly beautiful, don’t you?” He—Fair- 
ish; but he’d better stick to his car build- 
ing; he can make more money.—Detroit 
Free Press. 

Flossie was watching the masons lay 
brick, and the process interested her 
greatly : ‘Ob, mamma!” she exclaimed, 
as she saw the man y= on the mortar, 
‘“they’re buttering the bricks, aint they?” 











Loox out for colds at this season. Keep 

ourself well and strong by taking Hood’s 
Zarsaparilla, the great tonic and blood 
purifier. 





EDUCATIONAL. 





Preparation to 
Enter College on 
Certificate at 


STEVENS’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


New Gloucester, Maine. 

French and German spoken. A 
pleasant home. Special advantages 
in Elocution, and the Literature of the 
English, French, German and Latin 
Languages, also in Music and Art. 





WEST NEWTON 
English and Classical School 
ALLEN BROTHERS. 


Family School. Both Sexes. Unsectarian. 
Prepares for College, Scientific Schools, Business, 
and for a useful life. 


Forty-third Year begins Wednesday, 
September 18th, 1895. 
Catalogue of ALLEN BROTHERS, 
West Newton, Mass. 


The Allen Gymnasium. 


—AND— 


TURKISH BATHS. 


WATER CURE DEPARTMENT & MASSAGE. 
42 to 56 St. Botolph St., Boston. 


Open from 9 A, M. te 6 P. M. Daily, except 
Holidays and Sundays. 


MARY E. ALLEN. 


MRS. HAILMANN’S 


Training School tor Kindergartners 
AND PRIMARY TEACHERS, 
(Formerly at La Porte, Ind.) 

Has been re-opened at Washington, D.C. 
Wednesday, September 18, 1895. 
EUDORA L. HAILMANN, 
The Cairo, Washington, D.C. 











qvancences COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, PENN. 

Opens 9th month, 9th, 1895. Thirty minutesfrom 
Broad 8t.S8tation, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering , Scientificand Literary degrees. Health 
ul location, extensive grounds, buildings,machine 
shops, laboratories, and libraries. For full particu- 
lars address CHARLES De GARMO., Ph. D., Presiden 
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ls anecessary part of every well-appointed 
dining service. 
WE GUARANTEE 


It to wash and retain its origina) soft 
ness, not hardening as felt and other 
cheap substitutes do. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., JAN. 25, 1894. 
KNITTED MATTRESS CO., 
Canton Junction, Mass. : 

Gentlemen—In reply to your letter, we 
would say we have sold your Knitted 
Padding for several years and can only 
speak of it in the highest terms. It is used 
by our best trade, and after once using 
they do not care for the old kind. 

In the Hotels and Institutions where we 
have placed it we are assured, in every 
instance, that it has given satisfaction. 

Yours very truly. 
WOODWARD & LOTHROP. 


INS] on having ‘‘Knitted Table Padding 
u S At all the leading dry goods houses 
Write us for samples and catalogue 
KNITTED MATTRESS CoO., 
Canton Junction, Mass. 








Scientifio American 











For information and free Han 
MUNN & CO., 361 Broapway, New Yor«. 
Oldest bureau for patents in America, 
Every patent taken out by usis brought before 

the public by a notice given free of charge in 


the 

Scientitic Aitevican 

Largest circulation of any scientific rin the 

woeld. Lp illustrated, Ne intel ent 

man should be without it, Weekl . a 

gear $1.50 six months, Address, MUN? & CO., 
BLISHERS, 361 Broadway, New York City, 


CAN YOU WRITE ’ 
Either prose or poetry? If you can, reaa@ 
our special offer, and show it to all your 
friends. 

9500 IN PREMIUMS 
Will be awarded to the patrons of HousE AND 
HoME contributing best stories and poems. 
WRITE FOR LETTER 
Of particulars as to how these premiums are 
to be warded. ress 


ded. Add 
¢ HOUSE and HOME PHASER @ 
2020080008 


eevee 








LEE AND SHEPARD’S 
New Books 





Poems ofthe Farm Collected andffillustrated by 
ALFRED R. Eastman Overs0illustrations Size 74 z 
Hg inches Cloth Gilt edges Boxed $2.50 

Old Boston Reproductions of etchings in half-tones 
gS bu a 8 with goers ve, sont By 

WRY R. BLANEY ze x ot. t Edges 
Boxed $2.50 W6x 


Esele A Romance in Rhyme, by Lavra Dayton r= 
SEXDEN Illustrated by J. H. VANDERPOEL C 


Ov Winds of Fancy Blown Original verse and 
illustrations by Mary YALE SHaPLeion Elegantly 
Illustrated in half-tone with fac-simile lettering 
Size7x9inches Cloth Gilt Edges Boxed $2.00 

NEW EDITION PRICE REDUCED 


The New _Engiand Country Text and illustra 
tionsby CuirTon Jounson Containing over 
Hundred views of New England Scenery and Life 
Size7 x %ginches Cloth Gilt Top Price $2.00 


Aunt Billy By Atyy Yates Kerr, author of “A 
Hilltop Summer” “A Spinster’s Leaflets,” ete, 
Cloth $1.25 


Two Years on the Alabama By Lieut. Arrnus 
Sinc.am Confederate States Navy With 82 Portraits 
and Illustrations Cloth Price $3.00 


Whiffs from Wild Meadows By Sam Watters 
Foss, author of “Back Country Poems” With forty 
illustrations Cloth $1.50 


Back Coustry Poems By Sam Watter Foss [l- 
lustrated by Bridgman New Edition Cloth $1.50 


FOR SWEETHEART OR FRIEND 


Because I Leve You A Choice Collection of Love 
Pcems Edited by Anna E.Mack New Edition Cloth 
White and Gold Boxed Price $1.40 


Notes from Gray Nunnery By Mrs. J. 8. H 
Illustrated with half-tone vignettes Cloth $1.25 


DECISIVE EVENTS IN AMERICAN HISTORY 
The Campaign of Trenton 1776-7 3B. SAMUEL 
ApaMs Drake, author of “Our Colonial "Homes 

Cloth 50 cents 
NEW “OLIVER OPTIC” VOLUMES 
The Blue and the Gray—on Land 


A_ Lieutenant at Eighteen By OLiver Optio 
ae and Gray Cloth id Dies Illustrated Price 


ALL-OVER-THE-WORLD LIBRARY 
Third Sertes 


Half Reund the World By Oriver Optic Cloh 
Illustrated Price $1.25 


NEW VOLUME "IN THE “START-IN-LIFE SERIEY 

The Lottery Ticket By J.T. Trowpripce Eight 
Full-page Illustrations Price § .00 
WAR OF 1812 BOOKS 


The Boy Officers of 1812 By Everett T. Tomum 
SON Tilustrated aio wlan 
of ’76 B 


The Watch Fires 
DRAKE, author of “Our Colonial 


50 Illustrations $1.25 
THE HAZLEWOOD STORIES 


“Little Daughter’? By Grace Le Baron, author 
of “Little Miss Faith” Cloth Illustrated 75 cents 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LITTLE PRUDY” 


HKyzie Duniee A Golden Girl By Sorpnmm May 
aking third volume in “Little Prudy’s Children’ 
Illustrated Price 75 cents 
THE SILVER GATE SERIES 


Young Master Kirke By Penn Surrey, author 
of “Little Miss Weezy” Series Illustrated Price 7% 


SAMUEL ADAMS 
omes,” etc. Cloth 


cents 
(Other volumes in preparation) 


Any of the abore sent, prepaid, on receipt of price 
Our IUustrated Catalogue sent free 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 


BAIRD & MASON 


REAL ESTATE & RENTAL AGENTS. 
Money Loaned for Investors on the Best Farm Security 
We have been in the Loan Business for Eight Years, 
and have never made a bad loan. If you have money 
to loan in Eastern Kansas write to us. Reference 
Evrexa Bank. Office, EUREKA, GREENWOOD 
COUNTY, Kansas. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


PASSENGER STATION, CAUSEWAY ST. 
Trains leave Boston via 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE 


—FOR— 


Fitchburg, North Adams, Williamstown, Troy, 
Albany, Saratoga, Utica, Binghamton, Hornels, 
ville, Klmira, ag Rochester, Watertown, 
Buffalo, N segues alls, Hamilton, Toronto, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis and points 


West, Southwest and Northwest. 


6.45 A.M. Mail and Passenger. 


A M Bog Rages. Parlor cars Boston 
»ii, to Troy and Saratoga. 

A M Sundays only. Accommodations 
. s 
. 








for Troy and Albany. 
A.M Passenger accommodation. 
s 
Pp M Daily. Fast Express. 
alti, Sleeping cars Boston to Chi 
via Cleveland and Boston to St. 


Co = CO 6O 


0 
0 
3 
0 
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Louis via Ni Falls and De- 
troit, and Boston to Chicago via 
Binghamton. 


Pacific ress. 


TOO Pld. sing Sp canes 


Lowest Rates of Fare Guaranteed. 

Superb equipment, excellent train service, aft 
time and courteous employees. 

For additional train service from Boston to Fitch- 

urg and intermediate stations,’see local time tables, 
which can be obtained at any railroad ticket office 
and all hotels in Boston. 

For maps, through time tables, rates of fare, parlor 
and sleeping car accommodations, or further infor- 
mation, apply at Company’s office, w 
Street, or at ticket office, passenger station, Causes 
way Street, Boston. 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agent. 

July Ist, 1895. 


Nahant Fish Market, 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 
THE OLDEST Fish MARKET IN Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONE No, 1571. 


_JOHNSON & SMITH. 


Mother 
and Babe. 
An important book, by 
Mrs. Jenness Miller, ' 
for expectant mothers. A 
booklet of pages sent free. 
ADDRESS 


Jenness Miller Monthly, 


1144 Sth Ave., N.Y. 
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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken 
from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office— whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 








MASSACHUSETTS ANNUAL MEETING. 


The 26th annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
W.S.A. will be held in the Y. M. C. A Hall, 
corner Boylston and Berkeley Sts., Boston, be- 
ginning Tuesday evening, Jan. 14, and contin- 
uing morning, afternoon and evening on Wednes- 
day, Jan. 15. 

Mrs. Livermore will preside. There will be 
good music. 

Tuesday evening will be a Young People’s 
Meeting. 

Wednesday morning will be the business 
meeting. It will include reports of the year’s 
work by the Superintendents of Departments, a 
brief report of the work of each auxiliary local 
League, the adoption of resolutions and of a 
plan of work for the coming year, and the elec- 
tion of officers. 

Wednesday afternoon will be devoted to a 
symposium on the question ‘Do Women Need 
the Ballot?’ Different phases of the subject 
will be presented by representative women in 
ten-minute speeches : ‘Does the teacher need it ?”’ 
‘Does the working woman need it?’’ ‘Does 
the professional woman need it?’’ ‘Does the 
mother need it?’’ etc., etc. 

Wednesday evening there will be addresses by 
good speakers. Jobn Graham Brooks, Rev. 
Thomas Scully and Miss A. M Chase of Ver- 
mont are among those who have been invited. 
Fuller particulars next week. 


_ <~Oe—__ ——_ 


NATIONAL-AMERICAN CONVENTION. 

All friends of justice and equal r.ghts are ear 
nestly invited to assemble in the | wenty-eighth 
Annual Convention of the National.American 
Woman Suffrage Association, in the Church of 
Our Father, Washington D.C., Jan. 23 to 28, 
1896. 

“The present day is bristling with an energy 
which has for its aim the elevation of our race 
in mental and moral directions; in every depart- 
ment, indeed, of human life. Living under the 
law, helped or hindered by its enactment, women 
are by every principle of natural justice, as well 
as by the nature of our institutions, as fully en- 
titled as men to vote and to be eligible to office.’”’ 
As the President of Harvard University says: 
‘The exercise of suffrage stimulates all citizens 
to reflect on problems outside the narrow circle 
of their private interests and occupations. The 
duties of republican citizenship, rightly dis- 
charged, constitute in themselves a prolonged 
education. ‘Lhe bulwarks of the Commonwealth 
will prove all the stronger and more lasting 
because women as well as men can work on 
them, and help to transmit them ever broader 
and firmer from generation to generation.”’ 

We rejoice in the immense gains made in this 
and other countries since our last Convention, 
Utah completing a trinity of true republics at the 
summit of the Rockies, South Australia fully 
enfranchising the women of its vast Territory. 
We hail with joy the magnificent growth of pub- 
lic sentiment resulting in the submission of a 
Woman Suffrege Amendment to the Constitu- 
tions of New York, Oregon, Idaho, Nevada and 
California by their respective State Legislatures ; 
the twenty-six votes for women’s full enfran- 
chisement in the recent Coustitutional Conven- 
tion of South Carolina; the result of the vote on 
the sbam referendum in Massachusetts, show- 
ing that one out of every three men, and twenty- 
five out of every twenty-six women of that con- 
servative Commonwealth who expressed at the 
ballot-box their opinions on our question, were 
in favor of equa! suffrage—a startling revelation 
to the remonstrants throughout the entire na- 
tion. We point with pride to the splendid results 
of the work of our Association in organizing 
State Societies in Idaho, Montana, North Dako- 
ta, Nevada, Arizona, Oklahoma, New Mexico, 
West Virginia and Delaware, so that when we 
assemble in Washington at our Annual Conven- 
tion, for the first time in our history the Associa- 
tion will be composed of organizations in every 
State and Territory except Alaska, linked to- 
gether in one great national body. 

This call is addressed to all those who desire 
the physical, intellectual and moral improve- 
ment of mankind. 

If our Convention shall promote in any degree 
freedom of thought and action among women; 
if it shall incite them to higher aspirations; if it 
shall advance by a few steps just legislation and 
a wise public sentiment; if it shall hasten the 
recognition of the justice of woman’s claim to 
equal political rights with men, it will not have 


been in vain. ; 
Susan B. Antuony, President. 


RacHet Foster Avery, Secretary. 
GENERAL INFORMATION. 

The Hotel Headquarters will be at the Arno, 
about ten minutes’ walk from the Church of Our 
Father. As street cars are not available, the 
hotel has arranged to run a "bus during hours 
convenient for the Convention, at a fare of ten 
cents each way. 

Rates for room and board— $2.50 per day for 
each person, two in one room. Some large 
rooms with several beds will accommodate more. 
There are some small rooms on the fourth and 
fifth floors for one person each at the same 
rates. Two elevators. 

The Hotel Oxford (corner of 14th and New 
York Ave., N. W.) has also made a special rate 
of 75 cents per day on European plan, where two 
persons oecupy same room, or $2 per day on 
American plan, where two persons occupy a 
room, or, if separate, $1 on European plan, 





and $2.50 on American plan, for delegates and 
friends of the cause attending the Convention. 

As it is desirable that the hotels know as soon 
as possible just how many they are to expect, it 
is well for those planning to attend to write 
direct to the hotel of their choice, securing room. 
Be sure to state that you will be in at- 
tendance at the Convention and expect 
our rates. 

Rallroad Rates. The usual rate of a fare 
and one-third for the round trip has been se- 
cured for roads east of the Mississippi River. 
For any special instructions address the Chair- 
man of Railroad Rates, Miss Mary G. Hay, 
National Headquarters, 1341 Arch Street, Phila- 
delphia. 

All railroads belonging to the New England 
Passenger Committee—the Central [raffic Asso- 
| ciation, Trunk Line Association, Southern Pas- 
| senger Association and the Western Passenger 
| Association—have granted us a rate of one and 
| @ third fare on certificate plan for our National 
Convention in Washington in January. 

Each person must pay full fare going, and 
must get a certificate from her ticket agent. At 
the Convention it will be signed by a special 
agent and the Secretary of Railroad Rates. 
These certificates will be presented to ticket 
agent in Washington for return tickets, and only 
one-third fare will be charged. 

Chis rate is for all delegates and visitors and 
for any others desiring to go to Washington at 
this time. The tickets are good going January 
20, 21, 22 and 23. and good returning until Jan- 
uary 31, 1896. ‘The agent will be with us to 
siga the certificates on Saturday, January 25. 

Invite your friends to go to Washington at 
this time, and make this the largest convention 
we have ever held there. 

The New York delegates to the Washington 
Convention are going over the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railway, ‘Royal Blue Line,’’ and if enough will 
#0, @ special car will be put on the train leaving 
New York at2 P. M., Jan. 22. New England 
delegates are invited to join ‘them. This is a 
splendid train, as the ‘‘Roya!l Blue Line’’ is one 
of the best roads going to Washington. 

The New England Passenger Asgs9ciation 
have granted a fare and a third, and we hope 
many will go from the New England States, thus 
showing them the necessity of civing us a better 
rate next year Mary G. Hay, 

Sec. Railroad Rates N. A. S.A. 

Executive Committee Meeting will be held 
in the parlor of the Arno at 9 A. M., Thurs- 
day, Jan. 23. The closing session of the Execu- 
tive Committee will be at the same place, 9 A. M., 
Wednesday, Jan. 29. 

Chis is the year fur our Congressional Hearing, 
the exact date of which will ba announced later. 
It is desired tbat each State Delegation select its 
own representative for this hearing. 

The Annual Convention Sermon will be given 
by Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer, of Providence, 
R. 1, Sunday afternodn, Jan. 26. 

Amoag the speakers expected are Susan B. 
Anthony, Carrie Chapman-Catt, Lillie Devereux 
Blake, Ella Knowles Haskell, Assistant Attorney 
General, of Montana, Rev. Anna Howard Shaw, 
Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer, Mrs. Emily B. 
Ketcham, Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson, of 
California. Chere will also be brief speeches 
from all the State Presidents in attendance. 

Admission to all sessions will be free. 

N. Bb. There will be a National Conference at 
Philadelphia Association Hall the aftornoon and 
evening of Jan. 31. Eminent speakers are ex- 
pected, and it is hoped that many of the dele- 
gates will make this an opportunity to visit the 
City of Brotherly Love. There will probably be 
an extension of time of railroad tickets for 
those desiring to attend the meeting at Phila- 
delphia. 
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LUCY STONE’S PORTRAIT. 


In response toavery general expression 
of desire for a large portrait of Lucy Stone 
tor framing and permanent preservation, a 
likeness, enlarged from her latest photo- 
graph, taken in 1892, has been prepared by 
the heliotype process. This portrait the 
proprietors of THE WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
offer to the public on the following favor- 
able terms: 

1. For cash, on receiptof . . . $1.00 

2. For one new subscriber one year on 
trial, the picture will be sent gratis, 
postpaid, by mail on application, on 
receiptof . . . . + « « « $1.50 
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WANTED, JOURNALS OF DEC, 21, 


Subscribers who do not file their 
WoMAN'sS JOURNAL would confer a favor 
by returning to this office last week’s 
JOURNAL. (That of Dec. 21, 1895.) 
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I8 CHRISTIANITY DECADENT! 








Day after day the newspapers are filled 
with frightful details of a systematic 
extermination of the Christian popula- 
tion of Asia Minor by the fanatical 
Moslems, under the order of the Sultan of 
Turkey. In front of Constantinople lies a 
fleet of Christian battleships ; in Constanti- 
nople are the resident ministers of all the 
so-called ‘‘Christian” nations of America 
and Europe. Yet not a gun is fired, nota 
move is made to destroy the arch-criminal 
who sits in his gilded seraglio and daily 
presides over the robbery, rape and 
massacre of thousands of innocent vic- 
tims, unoffending, unarmed, incapable of 
resistance, whose only crime is that they 
believe in Jesus Christ, and refuse to 
accept the religion of Mahomet. 

This strange and pitiful spectacle justi- 
fies the enquiry: ‘‘Is Christianity dead or 
dying?’ When nations that profess that be- 





lief quietly let this thing go on before their 





eyes day after day and week after week, 
{in the case of America without so much 
as a protest] their adherence to Christi- 
anity has become simply nominal ! 

And this is the moment which President 
Cleveland chooses, to intervene in an 
ancient controversy over boundaries be- 
tween British Guiana and Venezuela, 
with an intimation that our view of the 
proper terms of settlement must be ac 
cepted or war with England must follow. 

If, instead of this interference in a dis- 
pute concerning equatorial territory in 
which we have no interest, President 
Cleveland had asked Congress for permis- 
sion to join England in saving the 
martyred Armenians from massacre, by 
putting an end to the nest of pirates and 
robbers entrenched in Constantinople, he 
would have earned the applause and grat- 
itude of Christendom. It would have 
been a repetition of the glorious act of 
Commodore Decatur, who swept the 
Algerine pirates from the Mediterranean. 
Bat, alas! President Cleveland is incapable 
of suggesting this sublime initiative, and 
the Armenian martyrdom goes on to its 
horrible conclusion in the literal extinction 
of Christianity upon the soil where it origi- 
nated. 

If the women of America were voters, 
how different would be the action of our 
governmert! In the hearts of women 
Christianity is still a vital force. But 
three-fourths of church members are dis- 
franchised women, and as a consequence 
of their disfranchisement the political in- 
fluence of the churches upon American 
politics is only one-fourth of its normal 
expression. H BB. 
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ANONYMOUS COLORADO TALES, 


An anonymous letter, professing to be 
from a prominent citizen of Colorado, is 
being widely circulated by the papers op- 
posed to equal rights for women. This 
gentleman, who prefers to be nameless, 
asserts that a great many disreputable 
women voted at the last election in Den- 
ver—so many that all the respectable 
people in Colorado are disgusted with 
woman suffrage, and all the decent wom 
en declare they will never vote again but 
once—cnce, to repeal the woman suffrage 
law. 

It is always safe to distrust anonymous 
letters, and the present epistle bears 
marks of improbability upon its very 
face. For the query at once arises, If all 
decent people in Colorado are disgusted 
with woman suffrage, why was this 
prominent citizen afraid to sign his name 
to his statement? 

Eastern papers opposed to equal rights 
always seek to discredit the abundant 
testimony of prominent men over their 
own signatures to the good effects of 
woman suffrage, on the ground that 
these dare not say otherwise for fear of 
their constituents. But this is only 
throwing the difficulty one step farther 
back. How do their constituents come to 
be in favor of it, unless it works well? 
On the other hand, when a man of alleged 
prominence declares that his constituents 
are en masse opposed to it, the force of 
his assertion is wholly nullified by the 
fact that he dares not make it over his 
own name. 

Whenever a new State adopts woman 
suffrage, the testimony as to its workings 
is conflicting at first, but ia time becomes 
steadily and uniformly favorable. Wom- 
an suffrage was established in Wyoming 
in 1869. For some years all sorts of con- 
tradictory reports filled the Eastern 
papers. But one by one the anonymous 
stories of disaster turned out to be mere 
slanders, generally of the basest origin; 
until now for many years the suffragists 
have had a standing challenge, inviting 
their opponents to find two persons in all 
Wyoming who will assert over their own 
names and addresses that equal suffrage 
there has had any bad results whatever. 
The opponents have thus far failed to 
respond. 

Eight years ago, municipal suffrage 
was extended to the women of Kansas. 
Immediately after the first election at 
which women voted, the Eastern papers 
were flooded with telegraphic despatches 
about the errors, the absurdities and the 
generally disastrous results of the wom- 
en’s vote. It was afterwards discovered 
that orders had been sent on in advance 
of the election to have ludicrous and dis- 
paraging reports of the women’s voting 
telegraphed broadcast over the country. 
Most of these stories proved untrue when 
investigated ; and unfavorable reports in 
regard to the voting of Kansas women 
steadily decreased, and have now become 
very rare. 

In 1893, full suffrage was extended to 
the women of Colorado; and for the last 
two years highly colored tales, chiefly 
anonymous, have been circulated about 
the voting of Colorado women. Astonish- 
ing reports were published in Eastern 
papers of the way in which the three lady 
members of the last Colorado Legislature 
were blackguarded upon the floor of the 
House by male legislators, and of the 
way in which the three ladies wrangled 
with one another and then retired to the 


tions ,were made in the most positive | 
manner, but when investigated proved to 
be absolutely baseless—shameless falie- | 
| hoods manufactured out of the whole 
| cloth. Members of the Colorado Legisla- | 
| ture of both political parties declare that | 
there is not a word of truthin them. No | 
one can be found to back them up over | 
his own signature. Yet they were cir- 
| culated industriously and systematically. 

By the time the stories now anony- 
mously circulated about Colorado are 
proved to be unfounded, we shall have a 
new crop of fictions about Utah; and | 
when those are disproved, a fresh batch 
will be concocted about the next State 
that grants suffrage to women. 

Many opponents of equal rights are 
honorable men and women; but there is 
allied with them an element that is abso- 
lutely unscrupulous, and a much larger 
element that is willing to snatch up any 
unfavorable rumor and help circulate it, 
without taking any pains to investigate it 
first. 

The friends of equal rights need not be 
in the least disturbed by anonymous asser- 
tions that woman suffrage has become 
universally unpopular in Colorado and is 
about to be repealed. If these statements 
were true, they would not have to be 
made anonymously. In the present case, 
the total foundation for them appears to 
be that some bad women voted in Denver. 
Some bad men vote in Boston at every 
election; but that is not regarded as a 
reason why all men should be disfran- 
chised. 

A well-known Colorado woman, Mrs. 
Virginia McClurg, who is now visiting 
the East on aczount of her son’s health, 
called at the WOMAN's JoURNAL office. 
We asked her if it were true that the bad 
women had voted in Denver. She an- 
swered: ‘They did; but their vote did 
not make the emallest difference in the 
result of the election. It was entirely 
swallowed up and Jost in the vote of the 
good women.”” Both she and Mrs. Olive 
Wright, of Denver, who is now in this 
city, deny as preposterous the assertion 
that Colorado women are disgusted with 
suffrage. It will be time enough to be- 
lieve that, when some respectable man or 
woman asserts it over his or her own 
name and address. Until then, the friends 
of equal rights will very properly ‘‘deny 
the allegation, and defy the alligator.” 

A. 8. B. 
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MANITOBA NOTES. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

May I use your columns to publish 
something of what we are doing for 
freedom’s cause away up here in Mani- 
toba? 

A year ago, an Equal Suffrage Club was 
formed, having twelve members. Its first 
anniversary was held on the evening of 
Dec. 5, in the capacious lecture room of 
St. Andrew’s (Presbyterian) church, and | 
the place was well filled. The number | 
assembled exceeded anything that would | 
have been expected by the Club; and | 
much enthusiasm was manifested. 

During the year this organization has 
increased from twelve to thirty-five. 

Our ‘staff of life’? has been the mental | 
nutriment provided in your JOURNAL 
and the Woman’s Column. ‘‘Honor, there- 
fore, to whom honor is due.” 

With John Stuart Mill we have dived 
into the mystery of woman’s subjection, 
which seems as abstruse and unéatisfac- 
tory as the origin of evil, showing up, in 
its twistings and windings, ignoble phases 
inherent in masculine character which 
our noble brothers of to-day would right- 
fully disclaim, even while they uphold 
the results, in epposing women’s full 
enfranchisement. 

We have challenged three college so- 
cieties to debate, and have addressed the 
Trades and Labor Union of this city, be- 
sides scattering numbers of your leaflets | 
with a liberal hand. 

At our public annual meeting, we 
treated the audience to bonbons enrolled 
with mottoes full of sound suffrage lessons, 
and the whole wrapped in yellow tissue 
papers. Some of the mottoes were: ‘‘It 
is a violation of Magna Charta that wom- 
en should be tried by juries of men.” 
‘“‘The hand that rocks the cradle has a 
right to cast the ballot,” and so on. 

Our cause was ably championed by 
three ministers, Presbyterian, Methodist 
and Congregational; and a most practical 
speech in our favor was made by the Hon. 
Joseph Martin, one of the Winnipeg mem- 
bers of the Dominion Parliament. The 
gist of this gentleman’s argument was 
that womanhood, like manhood, is the 
true basis for suffrage. 

Our little club is all alive, and warms 
to the advocacy of its righteous aim just 
as if the temperature was not far below 
zero, and the latitude uncomfortably 
near the Arctic Circle. We even feel able 
to send to you, in Boston, a ray of heat 
which expends itself in warm greeting, 
and hopes that your “Sham Referendum” 
may prove not such a sham after all. 

Thanks for the many-sided stimuli 














cloak-room to weep, etc., etc. These asser- | afforded by your columns. They have 


been full of help to us. 
AMELIA YEOMANS, M. D., 
Pres. Manitoba E. 8. Club, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
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CELEBRATION IN 8AN DIEGO. 


NATIONAL City, CaL., DEC. 20, 1895, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Your frequent letters from both North. 
ern ard Southern -California keep your 
readers well informed of the suffrage 
movement in this State. The coming year 
is one of greater interest to suffragists 
than any preceding one in the history of 
California. Next November the amend. 
ment to the constitution giving women the 
right to vote will be voted on, when we 
shall be made political equals with men, 
or continue political slaves. 

We have the spectacle in California of g 
woman paying taxes on millions, support. 
ing Stanford University, which she ang 
her late husband endowed with twenty 
million dollars, and which now costs her 
fifteen thousand dollars a month, educating 
twelve hundred young men and women, 
year, and yet not allowed to vote for g 
country school trustee or a town officer, 
There isn’t a woman in the State who 
works harder than Mrs. Jane Lathrop 
Stanford. Lately she took a couple of 
weeks’ rest by turning her back upon 
business perplexities and visiting her 
Vina ranch, to inspect the place, settle 
yearly accounts, and estimate expendi- 
tures for the coming year. 

Under Mrs. Stanford’s management 
Vina paid, last year, for the first time. It 
has 62,950 acres, 24,000 of which are 
leased on shares ; 2,500 acres are in alfalfa, 
barley, and wheat, and 3 800.acres in vine. 
yard, from which will be produced this 
year fifteen thousand tons of grapes, 
During the picking season she employs 
from 250 to 300 men, and the average 
during the year is 150. Nor is this all. One 
hundred and fifty cows are milked daily, 
from which first-grade butter is made; 
2 500 hogs, 20,000 sheep, 80 work mules, 
and 400 horses are kept on this ranch. 
Mrs. Stanford’s special pets at Vina are 
her Russian horses, presented to her hus- 
band, Senator Stanford, by the Czar of 
Russia. They are said to be the only 
horses from the royal stables ever sent to 
this country. 

I have wandered from my subject—our 
Stanton birthday celebration, Nov. 12. 
Our little suffrage society secured the 
largest church in San Diego, and it was 
well filled, although the exercises were in 
the daytime. It was a typical San Diego 
day, neither hot nor cold, and our gardens 
yielded up their treasures of choice roses, 
smilax, magnolia blossoms, chrysanthe- 
mums and many other varieties of flowers 
and vines, with which the stage was taste- 
fully decorated. 

The programme, as arranged by the 
National Council, was successfully carried 
out. In the paper by the p-esid2nt of the 
society, on “The Status of Woman in 
1840,” she said that in that year no woman 
had entered the ministry, been admitted 
to the bar, graduated from a medical 
school, or been allowed to enter college 
on the same footing with men. Then 
there were papers from a lady minister, 
two women physicians, a _ practising 
woman lawyer, a woman editor, and 
several college graduates. The day was 
too far spent when the ladies finished 
reading their papers to hear from the 
gentlemen present, but the loss will be 
atoned for at a future meeting. Words of 
greeting and personal recollections of 
Mrs. Stanton from the pen of Judge 
Henry Booth were read, and pleasant 
reminiscences were given by Rev. Amanda 
Deyo. 

The San Diego Suffrage Society is the 
most southwestern in the United States, 
being but a dozen miles from the Mexican 
boundary. Los Angeles, a hundred miles 
north, had a successful celebration under 
the able leadership of Alice Moore Mc- 
Comas, and also San Francisco and other 
towns in the State, of which you have 
been already informed. These public 
suffrage gatherings call out the most iu- 
telligent among the opposers and the 
indifferent, thereby stimulating thought, 
and making votes for the amendment. 

FLorA M. KIMBALL. 
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UNIQUE THANKSGIVING SERVICE, 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

On Thanksgiving Day I had the pleas 
ure of attending a religious service 10 
Cleveland, O., which had in it some ele 
ments indicative of progress in the cause 
of women, and of that as helping in rell- 
gious fraternity. 

This service was held by the Unitaria® 
church of Cleveland, which is under the 
charge of two associate pastors, both 
women—Rev. Marion Murdock and Rev. 
Florence Buck. They have occupied this 
position for about two years with marked 
success. On this occasion they were 
assisted by the pastor of the Universalist 
church and by the rabbi of the Reformed 
Jewish Church (which has in Cleveland § 
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yery fine new building). Rabbi Gliess is 
an eloquent young man, and gave a fine 
address upon ‘*Religious Liberty.” In 
beginning it, he alluded to the fact that 
Misses Murdoch and Buck had, in Octo. 
ber, taken part in the Feast of Tabernacles 
in the Jewish Temple, the first time prob- 


ably, he said, in the history of the world | 


that women had helped conduct services 
for a Jewish congregation. 

At the Thanksgiving service the quar- 
tette of the choir was duplicated by the 
quartette of clergymen and women. 
There was something complete, and giv- 
ing an impression as of a deep-toned 
harmony, in this union of the best mental 
and moral gifts of the ancient and the 
modern worlds, of Jew and Gentile, of 
man and woman. A. A.C. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY HISTORY. 





Teacher—What do we know of the 
Man’s Suffrage Association? 

Pupii—It was a disguise for its real 
name, The Man’s Afraid Association. 

Teacher—Ot what did it seem to be 
afraid? 

Pupil—That it might not be able to 
keep the good things of life away from 
the women, for its own exclusive use. 

Teacher—What was iuscribed on its 
tombstone? 

Pupil—Job 3: 25. 

——_———_+oe—______ 
OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New YORK, DEC, 26, 1895. 
Bditors Woman's Journal: 

The Pilgrim Mothers’ dinner, which 
took place last Saturday, was in all re- 
spects the most brilliant and successful 
that we have ever had. This is the annnal 
feast of our New York City Woman Suf- 
frage League. Heretofore it has been 
held at Jaeger’s, but only about ten days 
before the appointed date, that caterer 
was compelled, through financial embar- 
rasements, to close his doors, and by good 
fortune we were able to secure Sherry’s 
beautiful rooms on the corner of Fifth 
Avenue and 37th Street. Then several of 
our arnounced speakers were prevented 
from being present, through illness or 
from other causes, but their places were 
well filled. ano after some anxiety on the 
part of those having the matter in charge, 
the dinner was finally a success beyond 
our anticipations. 

As December 22, the day usually cele- 
brated, fell on Sunday, Saturday, Dec. 21, 
was chosen. For this there is historical 
warrant. According to the journal of 
William Bradford, the famous Governor 
of Massachusetts, who was a passenger on 
the Mayflower, land was first sighted, Dec. 
20, 1620. The next day a party went out 
in a small boat to reconnoitre the shore. 
Dec. 22 was stormy, and no one left the 
ship. An important event occurred that 
day, being the birth of the only child born 
on board the Mayflower, Peregrine White, 
of whom the first vice-president of our 
League, Mrs. Theodosia C. Goss, is a 
descendant. On Dec. 23 the real landing 
was effected, and this was the date we 
celebrated at our first dinner, held Dec. 
23, 1892. 

But to come back to the present. Over 
two hundred women sat down at the table 
in the great ball-room, which was brilliant 
with rose-colored lamps and decorated 
with flowers, while in the balcony above 
some favored men looked down upon the 
scene. 

The address of welcome was made by 
your correspondent, as president of the 
League, and then Mrs. Lucretia Long- 
shore Blankenburg, president of the 
Pennsylvania W. S. A., was introduced. 


' She made a happy speech, contrasting 


the habits and conditions in olden Penn- 
sylvania with those of to-day, and relating 
what the women of the State have done. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton is visiting 
her cousin, Mrs. Elizabeth Smith Miller, 
at Geneva, but she sent a letter of greet- 
ing, which was well read by Miss Amy 
Lionel. The great singer, Mme. Antoi- 
nette Sterling, was one of our guests, and 
she sang with fine effect, adding some 
reminiscences of the work in England. 

Mrs. J. C. Croly, who has recently been 
reélected president of the State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, spoke on ‘'The 
Pilgrim Mother To-day,” dwelling on the 
strength of women for good in their 
various associations. Miss Elizabeth 
Burrell Curtis, daughter of George Wil- 
liam Curtis, replied, in a graceful and 
scholarly speech, to the toast, ‘‘Modern 
Knights.” At the close of her remarks 
the president called on the representat:ves 
of two modern knights, Mrs. Henry Vil- 
lard, the daughter of William Lloyd Gar- 
rison, and Mrs. Edward Lauterbach, the 
wife of our champion in the Constitu- 
tional Convention. 

Mrs. Isabella Charles Davis, of the 
King’s Daughters, made an eloquent ad- 
dress on ‘‘Women in Philanthropy,” after 
Miss Jessamine Hallenbeck had sung 4 
madrigal. Mrs. Mary Trimble, of Ken- 
tucky, and Mrs. Mary Evans, of Tennes- 
see, both leading suffragists in their re- 
spective States, were introduced, and 








Miss Keyser closed with a brilliant speech 
on “Organized Effort.” 

One of the most gratifying features of 
the affair was the large number of socie- 
ties which sent delegations, or had tables 
of their own. When one looks back 


| twenty-five years, it is a wonderful sign 





of the progress of our cause to read over 
such a list of clubs represented. Among 
these were the National-American Woman 
Suffrage Association, the Society for 
Political Study, the Political Equality 
Clubs, the Woman’s Republican Associa- 
tion, the Woman’s Legal Education Soci- 
ety, the Professional Woman’s League, 
the Health Protective Association, the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
the Daughters of the Revolution, the 
Home Makers, the Woman Suffrage 
Press Association, the Women’s Press 
Club, Sorosis, Philitscipoma, the Wom- 
an’s International Maybrick Association, 
the American Sociologic Society, the 
American Women’s Progressive Political 
League, the National Council of Jewish 
Women, the New York State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs and Societies, the 
Kings County Political Equality League, 
the Bedford Political Equality League, 
the Brooklyn Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, the Chelsea Auxiliary, the Lenox 
Auxiliary, the Business Women’s Repub- 
lican Association, the Fortnightly Shakes- 
peare, the National Society of New 
England Women, the Brooklyn Health 
Protective Association, the National In- 
dustrial League, the King’s Daughters, 
the National Christian League, the Uni- 
versal Peace Union, the Twelfth Night, 
the Women’s Law Class Alumnz, the 
Manuscript Society, and the Normal Col- 
lege Alumne. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
210 West 59th St. 
fi lh 


IN MEMORIAM. 


CHARLES CLARK HILL, eldest son of 
Lew C. and Clara K. Hill, died in this 
city, at 236 Newbury Street, Dec. 21, after 
a short illness, aged twenty-one years, 
ten months. The funeral took place last 
Tuesday at 2 P. M., at his late residence. 
He was a member of First Corps Cadets, 
Company B, and greatly beloved by his 
friends and associates. The sympathy of 
Massachusetts suffragists will be with 
Mr. and Mrs. Hill and their relatives. 

Dr. ELIZABETH BROWN BARNES, of 
Hinesborough, Ill., at last accounts was 
very ill with pneumonia at her home, 
all hope of her recovery baving been aban- 
doned. 

Dr. Barnes was one of the first women 
graduates of the first medical college ever 
opened to women, and has practised medi- 
cine continuously ever since. She grad- 
uted from the Eclectic Medical College of 
Cincinnati in 1857, and has practised for 
thirty-eight years. Her success in general 
practice has been wonderful. In her thirty- 
eight years of practice, she has never lost 
a mother at the birth of achild. Her last 
work was that of caring for a poor woman 
at such a time. She was with her all 
night in a room without fire, and returned 
to her home the next day with unmistak- 
able symptoms of pneumonia. She has 
always had quite as much practice as 
competing physicians, has gone about her 
work in a dignified, modest, unassuming 
way, but with no lack of firmness and 
decision. She has done much toward 
proving that a woman may compete with 
men in a professional way, and still be 
thoroughly womanly. She has kept in 
her large library all the latest literature 
on the subject of her work, and has 
always kept abreast of the time in her 
profession. She has always had conven- 
tional reverence and respect for the Bible 
and the church, but her religion was 
largely philosophical. She was inclined 
to take truth for authority, rather than 
authority for truth. 

During all her suffering, she has never 
shown the least perturbation. Her hus- 
band says of her, ‘‘I never saw her excited 
in my life. She was the clearest-headed 
person I have ever known.” Though so 
eminent in her profession, Dr. Barnes has 
been an ideal home msker as well. She 
was married in 1860 to Dr. John C. Barnes, 
and they have three sons, one of whom is 


also a physician. 
Etta ADAMS MORSE. 
Chicago, Jil. 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


City Pornt.—On Tuesday evening last 
the League met at the residence of Mr. 
and Mrs. William T. Eaton, No. 35 M 
S:reet. In point of attendance and inter- 
est this meeting has seldom been sur- 
passed in the history of the League. Dele- 
gates to the annual convention were 
elected, five new members were added, 
and petitions were circulated. The presi- 
dent, Mrs. M. H. A. Evans, referred to 
the re-election of the host, Mr. Eaton, to 
the school board, and called upon him for 
a speech. He responded briefly to the 
congratulations of the League, thanking 
the women voters for their support. Rev. 
A. H. Nazarian then in an address full of 
eloquence, pathos and righteous indigna- 
tion gave an account of the recent Turkish 
atrocities in Armenia. Itis ——— in 
a brief review, to do justice to this address, 








which for impassioned eloquence is rarely, 
excelled. Indeed, at its conclusion the 
opinion was expressed by many that Mr. 
Nazarian should abandon everything and 
devote himself to lecturing upon the sub- 
ject, with a view to stirring up public 
sentiment. At the close, animated discus- 
sions took place on all sides, the interest 
and sympathies of every one present hav- 
ing been thoroughly aroused. The meet- 
ing closed with the serving of a fine colla- 
tion. E. F. B. 


BROOKLINE.—The League has sent out 
500 copies of the following circular: The 
result of the so-called ‘‘Referendum” has 
been most encouraging to the cause of 
equal rights. 
ment marked by an affirmative vote of 
109,000 persons holds unmistakably the 
promise of final victory. It is evident 
that the movement is progressing with 
constantly accelerating speed. It is only 
necessary to get the intelligent women 
actively interested to ensure the result we 
so earnestly desire. We feel especially 
grateful to the 87,000 men whose affirma- 
tive vote showed that they bi lieved that 
the ballot would be a benefit to women, 
and that women’s votes would be a benefit 
to the community. The Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association will bring 
before the Legislature in January a new 
bill to enfranchise women. It is circu- 
lating suffrage petitions for signatures, 
and we believe that Brookline, having an 
association of one hundred members, will 
provide more than its share of names. 
At a meeting of the Executive Committee 
on Dec. 9, it was decided to hold a meet- 
ing of the Brookline Equal Suffrage As- 
scciation early in January, which will 
be addressed by a representative speaker, 
when an opportunity will be given to all 
to become members of the association, to 
sign the petition, and to learn the details of 
the year’s plan of workin Brookline. Due 
notification will be given of this meeting. 
A circulating library of suffrage and 
remonstrant literature will be opened at 
Mrs. Starr’s, 60 Gardner Road, and the 
members of the association are invited to 
subscribe either books or money for the 
purpose. In a few weeks members will 
be able to find there interesting matter for 
themselves and their friends. Copies of 
the WOMAN’s JOURNAL can now be found 
in the reading-rooms of the Brookline 
Public Library and the Union Building. 
Men and women who take an interest in 
this question, are earnestly requested to 
become members of the association, and 
to send their names to the secretary at 
once. President, Mary Schlesinger; vice- 
presidents, Sarah &. Bowditch, Anna K. 
Channing, Annie E. Grant, Pauline 
Agassiz Shaw; cor. secretary, Lillian 
North; rec. secretary, Genevieve Starr; 
treasurer, Janet Cumston Bearse ; execu- 
tive com., Mary Hutcheson Page, chair- 
man, Maud B. Benedict, Katherine EK. 
Briggs, Annie E. Crane, May Williams. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


THE Boy OFFICERS OF 1812. By Everett 
T. Tomlinson. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
1896. Price, $1.50. 


This is a story illustrative of our second 
war with Great Britain. Toronto, Sack 
ett’s Harbor, Plattsburgh and Fort Meigs 
are the theatres of conflict. Allalong the 
St. Lawrence border the American settlers 
were exposed to the inroads of British 
soldiers and lawless Canadians. Exciting 
scenes and incidents make this book lively 
reading. A map would have added to its 
interest. H. B. B. 


FABLES AND Essays. By John Bryan. 
New York: Arts and Letters Co. 1895 


These are nineteenth century sop’s 
Fables, designed to illustrate the social 
problems of our day. Some of them are 
good; some commonplace; some inco- 
herent. They lack brevity and point; and 
a few of them are coarse and foolish. 
The book as a whole is carelessly written 
and savors of egotism. H. B. B. 


GRADUATE COURSES. A Handbook for 
Graduate Students. Compiled by an 
editorial board of Graduate Students. 
Clyde A. Duniway, editor-in-chief. New 
York: Macmillan & Co. 1895. 


This is a compilation of lists of ad- 
vanced courses announced by twenty-one 
eolleges and universities of the United 
States for the year 1895-6. It contains 
statistical tables, explanations, and an 
index of names of students. Its primary 
purpose is to furnish in compact form 
accurate information for use of advanced 
students. H. B. B. 


ARCHITECTS OF FATE: Or, Steps to Suc- 
cess and Power. By Orison Swett 
Marden. Illustrated with thirty-two 
portraits. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1895. Price, 
$1.50. 


There are enough brilliant sayings and 
lively anecdotes in this book to supply an 
after-dinner speaker or conversationalist 
for a lifetime. The author brings in suc- 
cessful men of every type, from Columbus 
to Ruskin, and from John Bunyan to 
Andrew Jackson. In the long list of emi- 
nent characters appears one woman, 
Florence Nightingale, illustrative of the 
chapter on ‘The Charities.” Among the 
numerous suggestive anecdotes, the fol- 
lowing seems peculiarly appropriate to 
these pages: 

‘There is a pathetic story in the Youth's 
Companion of a young girl, beautiful. gay, 
full of spirit and vigor, who married and 
had four children. In course of time the 
husband died penniless, and the mother 
made the most heroic efforts to educate 
the children. She taught school, painted, 
sewed, and succeeded in sending the boys 
to college and the girls to boarding school. 
The story concludes thus: When they 
came home, pretty, refined girls and strong 
young men abreast of all the new ideas 
and tastes of their times, she was a worn- 
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out, commonplace old woman. They had 
their own pursuits and companions. She 
lingered among them for two or three 
years, and then died of some sudden fail- 
ure of the brain. The shock wakened 
them to a consciousness of the truth. 
They hung over her as she lay unconscious, 
in an agony of grief. The oldest sor, as 
he held her in his arms, cried: ‘You 
have been a good mother to us.’ Her 
face colored again; her eyes kindled into 
a smile, and she whispered, ‘You never 
said that before, John.’ Then the light 
died out, and she was gone.”’ 

If this book had mixed less moralizing 
with its admirable quotations, it would 
have been more popular and more useful. 
But it contains so much that is wise and 
witty, and suggestive and inspiring, that 
every reader will be made stronger and 
better by its perusal. H. B. B. 


THE MARVELS OF OUR BODILY DwEL- 
LING. Physiology made Interesting. 
By Mary Wood-Allen, M. D. Ana 
Arbor, Mich.: Wood-Allen Publishing 
Co. 1895. Price, $1. 


This amusing and instructive book is 
equally suitable for a text-book, a refer- 
ence book, or pleasant home reading. 
In successive chapters we are introduced 
to our own bodies—their framework, 
walls, machinery, plumbing, heating, 
roofing, closets, windows, library, picture 
gallery, music-room and rest chambera. 
We are shown the reception room, kitchen, 
store-r'om, dining-room, laboratory, 
water closet and cupola. Clock-regulator, 
mainspring, force-pump, electrical ap- 
paratus, servants, watchmen, manager, 
housekeeper and guests are all introduced. 
Finally, we are warned of treacherous 
companions, deceitful friends, and foes of 
the household. This syste natic series of 
parables is made to convey a vast sum of 
anatomical, hygienic and medical infor- 
mation. Few can read it without learning 
more of their material makeup than they 
ever knew before, or without learning 
how to live in fuller accordance with phy- 
sical and moral laws. The book is a fresh 
evidence that women are the best popular 


teachers of science. H. B. B. 
THE HEART OF OAK Books. Edited by 
Charles Eliot Norton. Boston: D. C. 


Heath & Co. 1895. 

In these six volumes are a valuable col 
lection of traditional rhymes and stories 
for children, and of masterpieces of poetry 
and prose for use at home and at school. 
They have been chosen for the cultivation 
of imagination and taste; Vol. 1 is made 
of jingles for children who are learning to 
read; Vol. 2 is a collection of stories of 
animals, birds and insects; Vol. 3 is made 
up of fairy stories and classic tales of ad- 
venture; Vol. 4 is composed of legends, 
| ballads, historical incidents and poems by 
standard authors; Vol. 5 contains lively 
quotations from the masterpieces of Eng- 
lish literature; Vol. 6 has still more ma- 
tured and thoughtful selections. Thus 
the six volumes, enclosed in the same box, 
offer reading for the young and the old, 
the infantile and the mature. Mr. Norton 
has chosen these selections with taste and 
discretion. H. B. B. 
HILLSBORO CRUSADE SKETCHES AND 

FAMILY RECORDs. By Mrs. Eliza Jane 

Trimble Thompson, her Daughters, and 

Frances E. Willard. Illustrated. 12mo. 

Price, $1.25. Cincinnati: Cranston & 

Curtis. 

This little volume, so long looked for, 
and so earnestly desired, by the large 
Association of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, as well as by the in- 
numerable friends of Mrs. Thompson and 
her family, will be a welcome guest on 
New Year’s morning at many a fireside. 
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7 always acceptable. 
—— and if Purchased at —— 


MISS FISK’S, 


44 Temple Place, 
Will be correct in color and 
style, and reasonable in price, 


Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


A full set of Wceman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 
Woman’s Journa!] Office. Boston, Mass. 
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Evenings at 8. Saturday Matinees only at 2. 


Castle Square Theatre, 


421 Tremont St. Telep 997 T 5 
Branch Office, 17B Tremont St., - Tel, 3901 Boston, 


Evenings at 8 Wed. and Sat. Mat, at 2. 
Beginning Monday, Dec. 30. 


AN ELECTRIC PRODUCTION OF 


FAUST. 


Evening Prices - - Balc. 25c., Orch. 50c, 
Matinee Prices - - - 25c. for every seat in 
the house. 


ALL SEATS RESERVED. 
DOORS OPEN 7 & 1 FP, M, 


By Henry Guy Carleton. | 
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Equal 
Suffrage 
Calendar 


Mounted in the centre of a neatly designed board 
7x7 inches. The pad contains extracts, for each 
day, on the subject of equal suffrage, carefully 
selected from the best authors. On the reverse 
side of the “mount” is a yearly calendar and 
other matters of interest. Price, 35 cents. By 
mailin strong wooden box, 40 cents. At 
all booksellers, or of 


E. SCOTT COMPANY, 


Publishers and Printers, 
146 West 23d Street, N. Y. 


for 1896 
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Especial Offers, 


The massacres of the Christian Armenians have 
attracted the attention and aroused the sympathy 
of the civilized world. In order to furnish the 
friends of these down-trodden people with reliable 
information in regard tothe origin and causes which 





led to the barbarous determination on the part of 
the Turkish Government to destroy the entire 
Armenian population in Armenia, and who is re- 


sponsible for it, the following especial offers are 


THE ARMENIANS: 


OR, 
Tue Prorte oF ARARAT. 


A Brief Historical Sketch of the Past and Present 
Condition of Armenia, the Armenians, their 
Religion, and Missions among them. 

WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 

By Rev. M. C. GABRIELIAN, M. D. 
220 PAGES, CLOTH BINDING, PRICE 50c. 
(Original Price $1.00.) 





The Armenian Question, and the 
Massacres of the Christians. 


BY 
REV. M. C. GABRIELIAN, M. D. 
48 Pages, with a map. Price, 10c. Original price 25c. 
These works will be sent, on receipt of the above 
reduced prices, to any part of the world, postpaid. 
Address M. C. GABRIELIAN. M. D.. 
Forest Grove, Pa. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
ose and Verse, compiled by Rzv. Anna H. 
Sxaw, ALICE STONE BLACKWBLL, and Lucy 
E. ANTHONY. Forsale at WomAn’s JOURNAL 
Office, 3 Park St., Boston. Mass. Price, nost 
paid, 50 cents. 
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THE GLAD NEW YEAR. 


BY EMMA C. DOWD. 
What has the Old Year brought you, friend? 
Joy and love and sweetness ? 
Then pass them along to others, friend, 
That they to imperfect lives may lend 
A little of your completeness ; 
For hearts should be brimming with hope and 
cheer, 
And give no place to grief or fear, 
When the glad New Year is dawning. 


What bas the Old Year brought you, friend? 
Bitterness, tears and sorrow ? 

Then let them die with the Old Year, friend, 

Or safe from the sight of the world defend, 
That none your gloom may borrow; 

For hearts should be brimming with hope and 

cheer, 

And give no place to grief or fear, 

When the glad New Year is dawning. 
—Oongregationalist. 


DELENDA. 


BY MRS. LAURA EB. RICHARDS. 





Because the blood that long has filled her cup 
To-day brims o’er; 
Because the banner that she lifted up 
Drips red with gore; 
Because our brothers from her death-struck 
plains 
For help do call; 
Therefore this land sball fall! 


Secause the props that shored her crumbling 
throne 
Are rotted through ; 
Because not one hour could it stand alone, 
Black ’gainst the blue; 
Because the earthquake clutches at the foot 
Of tower and wall; 
Therefore this land shall fall! 


But most because the Lord is Lord of might, 
And light, and love; 
Because the nations in His balance-hand 
Are weighed above; 
Because His mill, slow grinding grindeth small; 
Therefore this land shall fall! 
—Boston Transcript. 
—_——_—_—_+or—__—_——_ 


NEW YEAR. 


BY A. T. FRANCIS 


The glowing wintry sky bends softly over 
The still, dark earth, that waits the coming 
morn, 
And while the sun lags slow,—belated rover! 
Another year is born. 


When the white moonlight hid the stars’ pale 
glory, 
And bells from many a steeple rung his knell, 
Like a poor pilgrim, weary, bowed and hoary, 
The Old Year said farewell. 


And ever ready for the fresh beginning. 
Regrets for by-gone days full soon are said; 
Forgot are all the sorrow and the sinning: 
We yearn new paths to tread. 


Ah, let us do the thing we would be doing, 
And let us be the thing we fain would be; 

In the new paths still higher aims pursuing, 
To nobler destiny. 


Let it be now; real work, not idle scheming; 
Onur grand life-story, truly, plainly told; 
Then blessed days shall come, as in our dream- 


ing, 
When this New Year is old. 
—Housekeeper's Weekly. 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 


A MODERN CHRISTMAS STORY. 
BY IDA A. HARPER. 


If all climates were like that of Cali- 
fornia, the stereotyped Christmas litera- 
ture, with which we are so familiar, never 
would have been written. To those who 
were born and reared east of the Rocky 
Mountains, Christmas is indelibly asso- 
ciated with great snow drifts piled high 
on the frozen ground, and whistling 
winds that make all the more delightful 
the glowing fires and the hospitable 
warmth that beam a welcome to all who 
cross the threshold. Along with a great 
many others, ong’s ideas of the Christ- 
mas-tide must be adjusted to harmonize 
with the ‘peculiar climatic conditions of 
this far western coast, which seems so 
near to the setting sun as to hold fasta 
portion of its heat and brightness. Here, 
unless it happens to be raining, one may 
celebrate Christmas by a picnic dirner 
on the green grass, and, in place of holly 
and winter berries, he may make his gar- 
lands of roses and English violets. 

One bright day soon after Thankegiv- 
ing, @ young man and woman sat on a 
rustic bench in Golden Gate Park, at 
San Francisco, in that cosy nook known 
as ‘‘Cyclers’ Retreat.” The floral sun-dial 
in the great circle marked the hour of 
eleven. Scores of wheels glittered in the 
sunshine in their little ‘‘stalls,” while the 
owners drank from the rippling fountain, 
or threw themselves down to rest on the 
soft turf. Fiying over the hard and 
smoothly-rolled roads were hundreds of 
bicyclers, of every age, size and condition, 
an endless and never ceasing procession, 
one that, a few years ago, not the wildest 
imagination could have pictured. The 
men in caps, sweaters and knickerbockers, 
becomingly and suitably attired, attracted 
no especial attention. The women did 
not present so pleasing a picture. Their 
garments were nondescript, inharmonious, 
for the most part unbecoming. A jaunty 





cap and sweater were accompanied by a 
long dress skirt. A pair of bloomers were 
worn with a baeque and elaborately 
trimmed hat. The riders were ‘neither 
fish, flesh nor fowl,” in their effort to 
secure the comfort of a man and preserve 
the femininity of a woman. 

“I wish, my dear Ralph,” said the 
young lady on the rustie seat, ‘that you 
would overcome your prejudice, and not 
object to my wearing a costume appro- 
priate for the bicycle.” 

**You could not look any prettier than 
you do now, Edith,” he replied, gazing at 
her with admiring eyes. ‘Your waist is 
so dainty, and your little feet peep out so 
shyly from under your skirt with every 
turn of the pedals! I don’t want you 
any different.” 

“I suppose I ought to thank you for 
your compliments,” she said, ‘‘but, just 
because of that ‘dainty waist,’ I have to 
stop every few minutes and rest, I can’t 
make any speed, and must get off and 
lead my wheel up every slight incline.” 

“Why,” he exclaimed, with a laugh, 
“are you a ‘victim of tight lacing?” 

“Not at all, when pursuing my usual 
occupations; but you know that bicycle 
riding puts so much extra work on the 
heart and lungs that they cannot endure 
the least restriction. Then, as to the 
poetical idea, 

Like mice beneath her petticoat 

Her little feet peeped in and ont, 
that’s the sheerest nonsense when applied 
to a woman on a bicycle. The other day, 
when I was racing with Harry Graham, 
my dress flew about so wildly I fell off 
my wheel with mortification, and Harry 
had to dismount and pick me up and brush 
the dirt off. ‘What do you wear that 
confounded thing for?’ he asked.” 

‘I hope you told him it was none of his 
business,” growled Ralph. 

‘*No, I said ] was the victim of a sense 
less prejudice. When I try to mount, I 
sometimes step on my drees two or three 
times before I can catch the pedals. I 
have to have the weight of my wheel in- 
creased several pounds by the weight of 
the skirt- guard, and when the wind 
blows it catches my dress like a sail, and 
I have to turn around and go the other 
way.” 

‘*Well, you do make out rather a strong 
case; but then. you know, something 
must be conceded to the conventionalities. 
There is usually a very good reason for 
them, or they would not exist.” 

‘*But what is the ‘good reason’ for re- 
quiring a woman to wear a style of dress 
that endangers her safety and destroys 
all the health and happiness that she 
might obtain from a most delightful 
exercise? I tell you, Ralph, that if a 
man would try just once to ride in a skirt 
and corset, he would throw aside every 
prejudice, and urge women to adopt a 
new costume suited to the new exercise.” 

Ralph seemed uncomfortable. Then, 
suddenly catching at a fresh argument, 
he exclaimed, ‘*There, would you be wil- 
ling to look like that?’ A woman went 
dashing by in voluminous, baggy ‘‘bloom- 
ers,” badly fitting leggings, a short-skirted 
ba: que and high-crowned hat, 

“Oh, Ralph, do you think I could?’ 
cried Edith, her pride deeply wounded. 
‘Don’t you ever see women whose total 
want of taste makes them look ridiculous 
even in the conventional dress which you 
so highly approve? I should try the 
Syrian costume, the Knickerbockers and 
various intermediate garments till I found 
what was best suited to my figure.” 

‘*What!” demanded Ralph, springing 
up. ‘‘Notwithstanding all the glorious 
rides we have had together, rather than 
see you in that unwomanly and immodest 
costume, I should insist on your giving 
up the whee) entirely.” 

Edith rose, too, with very bright eyes 
and very red cheeks. ‘‘And would you 
give it up, also?” she asked. 

‘‘No, why should I?” said he, looking 
down with some complacency on his 
shapely legs, encased in the handsomest 
of stockings. 

Edith walked over to the little stall 
where her sbining wheel was stabled, 
whisked it out, sprang upon it as quickly 
as her impeding skirt would allow, and 
started rapidly down the road. Ralph 
was hindered a minute to render some 
assistance to a new rider, and when he 
wheeled out into the main road he could 
see Edith a long distance ahead. At that 
instant two of those nuisances known as 
‘*scorchers” whizzed past, backs bent, 
heads down, entirely oblivious to the 
safety of other riders. As they passed 
Edith, one on each side, very close, on 
account of the crowds of bicyclers, her 
fluttering skirts caught in the sharp 
points of the pedal of the one at her right, 
and, in an instant, a dozen wheels and 
riders lay in a confused mass on the 
ground. 

Ralph was the first to reach the spot, 
and, flinging his wheel recklessly to one 
side, he began pulling frantically at arms, 
legs and bicycles, in his eftort to reach a 
blue-robed figure which lay at the very 
bottom of the heap. Bicyalers seemed to 
spring up out of the earth, and he soon 





had so much assistance that it looked as 
if those who had escaped injury from the 
collision would receive it from the hands 
of their friends. The bruised riders and 
broken wheels were finally sorted out and 
cared for, but the innocent cause of all 
the trouble lay unconscious upon the 
ground. The offending skirt was twisted 
around her ankles, and one arm was bent 
under her. 

Ralph gathered her in his arms and 
laid her on the grass. A physician soon 
came riding up on his wheel, and, after 
an examination, announced that she was 
stunned from the fall, and had dislocated 
her wrist. “A miraculous escape,” he 
said. 

The bicyclers wheeled away in all di- 
rections. Presently Edith opened her 
eyes, and the first movement of her un- 
hurt hand was an involuntary effort to 
draw her dress down over her feet. 
‘‘Never mind, darling, it’s all right,” 
exclaimed Ralph. The words acted like 
a dash of cold water. She sat upright, 
with an indignant look on her face. At 
this moment a carriage drove up, with 
Harry Graham on the seat by the driver. 
While Ralph had been rubbing her hands 
and calling her pet names, Harry had 
mounted his wheel and started at a cen- 
tury run gait for a carriage. ‘*You are 
always sensible, Mr. Graham,” said Edith. 
‘*Please put me in the carriage, and,” she 
added, a little unsteadily, ‘‘as [am some- 
what faint, perhaps you will ride home 
with me.” Then she drove away, with- 
out a glance at the shattered wheel or the 
crushed young man. 

Ralph watched the carriage out of 
sight; then, turning to the wrecked bicy- 
cle, he said, grimly, ‘‘Well, it’s hard to 
tell which of us is the worst broken up!” 

Scattered among the Santa Cruz moun- 
taing are a number of beautiful places 
called, in California parlance, “ranches.” 
They are maintained by men of means, 
more as pleasure resorts than for any 
profit there may be in them. They are 
charming places to visit for a week or two 
at a time, when one wants a touch of 
nature; and the pleasure is enhanced by 
the knowledge that, at any time, a few 
hours’ ride will take one back to the 
modern comforts of city life. It was to 
one of these sequestered spots that Edith 
Rylands and her cousin Marie had gone 
to spend a part of the Christmas holidays. 

The evening before Christmas, the girls 
and Mrs. Winters, the hostess, stood in 
the pretty sitting-room before a bright 
fire which blazed and crackled merrily in 
the little fireplace. All day they had 
been busy with the pine branches and the 
great heaps of holly and madrone berries 
brought in by the hired man from the 
ravines and mountains, until the whole 
house had been transformed into a rustic 
bower. 

‘““Now, girls,” said Mrs. Winters, ‘‘we 
must get up bright and early in the morn- 
ing and gather the flowers. Mr. Winters 
and the two young gentlemen will be up 
from the city at ten o’clock, and we want 
everything finished before they come.” 

‘*Yes,” said Edith, “‘we will have 
breakfast as soon as they arrive. Then 
we’ll all climb to the top of the mountain, 
and, while we read the morning papers, 
which they will bring, the gentlemen can 
have a shot at the birds.” 

‘“No, indeed!” exclaimed Mrs. Winters. 
‘No bird or squirrel is ever harmed here. 
The little things are so fearless that the 
birds fly round our heads, and the squirrels 
run across our path, and almost smile at 
us with their bright black eyes. No, the 
men can stretch out on the ground and 
smoke and rest. Men have such a capacity 
for rest! I think we women need to 
imitate them, sometimes. We have the 
idea that there is a virtue in always doing 
something, even if it is perfectly useless 
fancy work.” 

The tinkling of the supper bell called 
the three ladies to the cosy dining-room. 

‘**You may pour the tea, Marie,” said 
Mrs. Winters. ‘I will serve the plates, 
and Edith shall wait on the table, if ne- 
cessary. Mrs. Martin’s services end with 
the cooking; she is too old for a waiting- 
maid.” 

“This informality is the most delight- 
ful part of the life here,” said Marie, as 
they seated themselves at the table. 

At this moment the portly form of Mrs. 
Martin appeared in the doorway. ‘‘There’s 
a gentleman outside who’s been hunting 
up in the mountains and has got belated,” 
she said, ‘‘and he wants to know if he can 
stay all night. He’s every inch a gentle- 
man, and says he’s very sorry to trouble 
you, but it’s so dark and he’s so tired, he 
can’t go any farther.” 

‘Of course he must come in,’ said Mrs. 
Winters, with true California hospitality, 
while the girls’ eyes sparkled with curi- 
osity. ‘*Take him to the guest-chamber, 
and ask him to join us as quickly as pos- 
sible, before the supper gets cold.” 

In a very brief space of time a stalwart 
figure paused on the threshold. The 
ladies arose, and Edith barely suppressed 
a cry as she looked up into the face of 
Ralph Wyman; but instantly stepping 





forward, she said with great dignity, 
“Thig happens to be an acquaintance. 
Mrs. Winters, let me present Mr. Wyman. 
Marie, I think you have met Mr. Wyman.” 

Ralph had all of a hunter’s appetite, 
but the fried chicken, the fragrant tea, all 
the good things on the table, could not 
make him happy. The plain surroundings 
of the ranche house only brought out 
more clearly the delicacy and refinement 
of the ladies. How pretty Edith looked 
in her perfectly fitting gown of golden 
brown, which just matched her bair, with 
a front of soft, satiny white, like her lovely 
skin, and the pink ribbon around her neck, 
tied in a dainty bow just the color of her 
rounded cheeks! How dreadfully out of 
place he felt in his corduroy suit, flannel 
sbirt and heavy shoes! He tried to say 
this, in a stammering voice. Mrs. Winters 
at once came gracefully to his relief. 
‘*‘When you arrayed yourself for hunting,” 
she said, ‘‘you did not expect to attend a 
tea-party. Good sense and good taste 
demand that the dress always should be 
suited to the occasion. You are not to 
blame.” 

‘*Well, I don’t agree with you,” said 
Edith. ‘Something must be conceded to 
the conventionalities. There is usually a 
very good reason for them, or they would 
not exist. I think, even in hunting, a man 
should wear long trousers, a nicely 
laundered shirt, and a Prince Albert; or, 
at least, a cut-a-way coat.” 

Ralph brought his heel down savagely, 
grinding into the floor the tail of Mrs. 
Winters’ terrier, which was curled up 
under the table. It ran, shrieking and 
howling, from the room, and in the con- 
fusion Edith exclaimed, ‘I will get some 
hot biscuit,” and flew to the kitchen, 
where, through the closed door, came the 
sound of her muffled peals of laughter. 

The evening passed pleasantly enough, 
but Ralph noticed, with a sinking heart, 
that his diamond engagement ring had 
disappeared from Edith’s white hand. 

He lay awake most of the night, think- 
ing what a fool he had been. He would 
gladly tell Edith so, but she knew it 
already. Since that unfortunate day in 
the Park, every effort to obtain an inter- 
view had been mercilessly snubbed. He 
had seen her only once, and then she and 
Harry Graham were spinning down the 
road on their wheels. She wore hand- 
some, dark blue knickerbockers, meeting 
just below the knee a neatly buttoned pair 
of leggings of the same color, a jaunty cap, 
and a stylish Eton jacket fastened over 
a soft silk blouse, which gave the femi- 
nine touch to a perfectly modest costume. 
Harry Graham was looking at her so 
proudly that he was in constant danger of 
collision. Ralph was so anxious to show 
her that he also approved her dress, that 
he dismounted from his wheel and stood 
in the middle of the road, and took his cap 
entirely off and bowed very low; but she 
barely recognized him as she flashed by, 
and a big, rough man bicycler ran into 
him on purpose, because he was violat- 
ing the rules by standing with his wheel 
in the middle of the track. And now 
Harry Graham was coming to-morrow to 
spend all Christmas Day and evening with 
her. Very likely she believed that he 
kKxvew she was here when he asked for 
shelter. He would get up early the next 
morning, before anybody was awake, and 
leave the house, and he would go home 
and sell his wheel! This being the very 
heaviest penance he could think of, he 
finally fell asleep just before daybreak. 

At his next moment of consciousness, 
he heard the sound of men’s voices in the 
room below, and, looking at his watch, 
found to his dismay that it was ten 
o’clock. He rose and began a hurried 
toilet, which was interrupted by the en- 
trance of Harry Graham with a hearty 
welcome. ‘‘Hello, old boy! Isn’t this 
glorious? Did you ever breathe such air? 
Hurry up, the breakfast is on the table, 
and the girls are all ready for a climb up 
the mountain.” 

‘*No, thanks, Harry. The breakfast I 
shall have to accept, but I decline to be 
the ‘fifth wheel to the wagon.’ ” 

‘*What do you mean? Oh, I understand. 
Well, you'll be delighted to learn that 
Jack Adams was called away by a tele- 
gram and couldn’t come, and so you're 
absolutely necessary to make up our 
party, and the girls have it all arranged.” 

The house was fragrant with the per- 
fume of roses and lilies, as Ralph opened 
the door and descended the stairs. The 
family were all seated at the table when 
he went into the breakfast-room, and one 
vacant chair was awaiting him. The con- 
versation was lively, and he felt more at 
ease than on the preceding evening, but 
there was a mischievous sparkle in Edith’s 
eyes that caused him some misgivings. 

‘““We will meet you at the gate in a 
moment,”’ said Mrs. Winters, as the gen- 
tlemen rose from the table, and when 
they did so Ralph understood the mischief 
in Edith’s eyes. Each lady wore her full 
bicycle costume, with the addition of a 
trim skirt reaching half way between the 
Enee and the shoe top, and carried an 
alpepstock for mountain climbing. 

‘*Now that’s what I call sensible,” said 





Mr. Winters. ‘Comfortable, thick-soleg, 
shoes, no tight waists, and no long skirts 
to catch on every twig. If women woulg 
learn to dress properly, they wouldn't be 
left behind so often when men go out for 
& good time. Come, wife, we’ll lead the 
the way,” and they started up the s 
mountain side like boy and girl. Harry 
appropriated Edith, as a matter of course, 
and Ralph turned to Marie. From fore 
of habit he offered her his arm. She 
laughed merrily, shook her head, and, 
brandishing her alpenstock, challenged 
him to a race. 

The party came together again at the 
top of the mountain, and throwing them. 
selves down in the shade of the magnif. 
cent redwoods, had a most enjoyable time, 
reading, singing, quoting poetry and tell. 
ing Christmas stories. All were happy 
except Ralph, who made so tremendous 
an effort to appear so that he deceived 
nobody but himeelf. 

After a while Mr. Winters recollected 
that he promised to look over the accounts 
with his manager, and Mrs. Winters re. 
membered an agreement with Mrs. Martin, 
to give her some help about the Christ. 
mas dinner, and they vanished from sight, 
It is queer how much married folks will 
do to promote the happiness of young 
people, and then quietly eftace themselves 
without ever being missed by the latter. 

Marie, who had been wandering rest- 
lessly about for some time, suddenly 
tossed a bandful of acorns in Harry’s face 
and started down the mountain side. He 
sprang to his feet and dashed in pursuit 
of her, and their merry voices soon grew 
faint and far away, and at last were lost 
in the depths of the ravine. 

Edith sat very still on the trunk of a 
fallen tree, leaning on her alpenstock, a 
twentieth century Rosalind. Ralph was 
stretched on the ground, a short distance 
away, resting on his elbow and looking 
not the Jeast bit like an Orlando who 
would go about the woods pinning verses 
on the bark of trees. As far as vision 
could reach were endless billows of moun- 
tains, enveloped in soft and tremulous 
haze. So far below that it seemed as if 
one were gazing into another world, 
stretched the fertile and beautiful Santa 
Clara valley. All around was the stillness 
of the forest. The beauty of the scene, 
the intense quiet, the nearness of the girl 
he loved, strung the nerves of the young 
man to a tension that was unendurable. 
He rose somewhat unsteadily to his feet, 
pulied himself together with an effort, 
and stood looking at Edith with a passion- 
ate longing in his face. Unable to resist 
the intensity of his gaze, she looked up at 
him and he saw that her eyes were filled 
with tears. In an instant he was on his 
knees in the thick green moss beside her. 

‘*You area brave girl, and I am a cow- 
ard,” he said. ‘‘I was a senseless slave to 
custom, and you had the courage to defy 
its tyrannical demands. I honor you for 
it. Can 1 hope ever to win back my old 
place in your heart?’ 

‘Oh, Ralph, it was not so much for my- 
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gelf, individually, that I cared. I could 
pave borne the hardships of the old, un- 
comfortable dress, I could even have given 
up the wheel, but Ido rebel against hav- 
ing women fettered hand and foot by the 
conventionalities that are without sense or 
reason ; and I am tired for all women, be- 
cause we are continually watched and 
criticised and lectured.” 

“Of course you are,” said Ralph. “I 
never looked at it in that way before. 
Men ought to mind their own business, 
and let wcmen do the samc. I’m sure we 
can trust their instincts and judgment to 
do the right thing. Now, dearest one, if 
you will forgive me, I will not say a word 
if you wear a costume like this all the rest 
of your life.” 

“Ralph Wyman! do you think I’d give 
up all my tailor-made suite, and my lovely 
trailing skirts, and my beautiful evening 
costumes? I wouldn’t do it if I never saw 
another bicycle!” 

“Well, I’m glad of it,” said he, laughing 
heartily, ‘“‘for I’ll confess I do like all 
those feminine fripperies ; but I’ll promise 
never to interfere.” 

‘And I’ll promise that you shall not be 
sorry for your confidence in me,” she 
said, moving over to make room for him 
by her side. 

After a while, when they began to 
think of climbing down from the delec- 
table heights, Ralph said, remorsefully: 
“This will be awfully hard on Harry 
Graham. I really feel sorry for him.’’ 

“Oh, don’t worry,” replied Edith, tran- 
quilly, ‘‘He’s going to marry Cousin Marie 
next month.” 

“\[’m glad to hear it,” cried Ralph. “I 
want everybody to be happy to-day, the 
sweetest Christmas that I ever knew!” 

And so they started down the mountain 
side, his arm around her waist, and the 
poor little alpenstock, which she had 
flourished so proudly in the morning, lay 
on the dead leaves quite forgotten. 
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SAN JOSE, CAL., Nov. 18, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal. 

“What is everybody’s business is no- 
body’s,” proved its truth afresh here 
regarding preparations for celebrating 
Mrs. Stanton’s birthday. The great 
unorganized waited for leadership from 
the Grange, the W. C. T. U., or, most 
probably, from the Woman’s Club; but 
when Sunday, Nov. 10, dawned and 
none of these had spoken, Mrs. Laura J. 
Watkins, the undismayed, came to the 
rescue, and in a few hours had a suitable 
programme promised, which was widely 
advertised in the Monday and Tuesday 
papers. The weekly Report, issued on 
Wednesdays, gave a column to the meet- 
ing, from which I quote freely in this 
account. 

The celebration took place in the Uni- 
tarian Church Tuesday afternoon, Dr. 
Alida C. Avery presiding. The platform 
and choir-rail were prettily decorated 
with vases of flowers and vines, the 
speakers’ table had a large bouquet of 
golden chrysanthemums, and, centrally 
conspicuous, a picture of Mrs. Stanton 
Tested on an easel. It was wreathed with 
smilax and crowned with yellow roses. 

Dr. Avery, upon taking the chair, 
spoke briefly of Mrs. Stanton as being 
one of the always young, who, with 
whatever might come of physical in- 
firmity, had the warm heart, the brave 
and buoyant spirit, the active mind of 
youth, looking ever toward to-morrow and 
to-morrow for fuller life, for nobler 
achievement. She said: 

It is good for us to meet to-day to 
speak and think of what has been ac- 
complished through the influence of this 
heroic woman and the little band who 
gathered with her in 1848 and published 
their Declaration of Rights—influence 
that has slowly but steadily and surely 
permeated public opinion, improved 
legislation, and effected a world wide 
uplift of humanity. 

Miss Adeline Birchler sang ‘‘Anticipa 
tion.”” When her rich contralto gave the 
refrain, ‘*Tell herI love her dearly,’’ every 
heart felt a glow, a responsive thrill, that 
ought to have made Mrs. Stanton’s own, 
three thousand miles away, beat faster. 

Mrs. Sturtevant-Peet, the California 
State President of W. C. T. U., reminded 
the young women that many of their 
privileges were theirs through the persecu- 
tions and heroism of other lives. She 
Said she could not remember when she 
was not a suffragist, her father having in- 
stilled into her mind in childhood the 
tightness of equality. She had the honor, 
when sixteen years of age, of entering a 
banguet-hall upon the arm of Wendell 
Phillips. In their conversation she made 
80me allusion to her suffrage convictions. 
He stopped, took both her hands in his, 
and exclaimed, ‘‘Do not falter in this 
faith, my dear girl, for the time is coming 
When our country can be saved only by 
the efforts, the votes, of its daughters! ” 

Rey. N. A. Haskell, who has recently 
teturned from a two years’ stay in Denver, 





spoke of some of the effects of enfran- 
chisement in Colorado. Among many 
good things he said: 

Suffrage has proved of great educational 
value to women, who have studied the 
constitution and history of governmen- 
tal affairs, that they may vote with 
discrimination. Women must lay aside 
partyism for moral aspects; suffrage is 
but the open door to a new world, where 
men and womer will stand together. 
Suffrage is the right thing, and the right 
thing must be the best thing; if not so 
seen to-morrow it will be in the more 
distant future. People often oppose it 
merely because they have been educated 
to do so. 

Mrs. Anna de Jarnette, the editor of the 
Report, read a paper, ‘‘Suggestions out of 
the Life and Work of Mrs. Stanton,” 
whose wise and witty sentences gained 
added power from the bright, impassioned 
delivery. 

The widening musical education that 
these newer days bring was illustrated by 
a solo rendered by a young violinist, 
Hilda Mosher. Mrs. M. L. Gordon made 
a few remarks. Rev. Caroline Norris 
gave a thoughtful address, emphasizing 
the fact that Mrs. Stanton’s work was for 
humanity, eq ually for men as for women, 
for freedom in its most comprehensive 
significance. Mrs. A. R. Woodhams re- 
lated interesting reminiscences of Mrs. 
Stanton, dwelling particularly upon Mrs. 
Stanton’s strong faith in God’s imma- 
nence in the human soul. Mrs. Stephen 
A. Jones, the last speaker, said: 

We have met to celebrate Mrs. Stanton’s 
birthday, not because she has traversed 
a long stretch of life, but because she 
represents an ideal, because she is the 
champion of areform. Immense advance 
bas been made in the last half century, 
but there is still much to overcome. I 
think that when progress and enlighten- 
ment have obtained everywhere else, the 
last relics of barbarism, of medizval 
narrowness and injustice will be found in 
the treatment of women by men who have 
them in their power; through laws which 
discriminate against them, through the 
force of a fossilized public opinion, 
through a financial hold on them, or other 
circumsta.ices. The ballot will not give 
immediate relief from these social and 
political disabilities, but it will help to 
equitable adjustment of them in the long 
run. 

Mrs. Jones gave some illustrations from 
her Colorado experiences of the difference 
of treatment of reform measures especially 
advocated by women before and after 
their enfranchisement. The afternoon 
was all too short for the full expression 
of thankful congratulation which filled 
every heart and beamed from every face. 
It was especially regretted that we could 
not have the speech from Rev. Delos 
Mansfield, formerly principal of a girls’ 
school in Nyack, N. Y., one of whose 
earliest graduating classes was addressed 
by Mrs. Stanton. Mr. Mansfleld’s ad- 
dress would have been replete with happy 
personal recollections, and, better yet, 
with hearty sympathy in the life-long 
efforts for human freedom of her whom 
we met to honor. 

A meeting to organize a woman suffrage 
club, to be auxiliary to the State society, 
was held in Music Hall Nov. 14, under 
the auspices of Mrs. Hester A. Harland, 
State Organizer. There was a good 
attendance, and all present, with one 
exception, signed the membership list. 

The plan of work undertaken by the 
State Suffrage Association and the State 
Central Campaign Committee—known to- 
gether as the Joint Campaign Committee 
—was outlined by Mrs. Harland, who 
stated that organizations are being formed 
in every county in the State, each to be 
auxiliary to the State Association, and 
that an active campaign will be carried 
on through the newspapers and by means 
of the distribution of literature, cor- 
respondence, lectures, open meetings, 
entertainments, conventions and every 
possible method of education. An ad- 
dress, replete with suggestions and prac- 
tical advice as to campaign methods, was 
made by Hon. H. V. Morehouse. 

The following officers were eleeted: 
President, Dr. Alida C. Avery ; first vice- 
president, Mrs. Jennie James; second 
vice-president, H. V. Morehouse; third 
vice-president, Mrs. Fred L. Foster ; fourth 
vice: president, Mrs. Knox-Goodrich ; fifth 
vice-president, Mrs. T. Ellard Beans; 
sixth vice-president, Mrs. A. K. de 
Jarnette; corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
E. O. Smith; treasurer, Mrs. L. J. 
Watkins; auditors, Mrs. C. H. Clement 
and Mrs. Schoenheit. 

The organization was named the San 
Jose Political Equality Club, and the 
meeting was adjourned until Nov. 21, 
when a constitution and by-laws will be 
adopted and arrangements made for 
carrying on the work permanently. 

While here, Mrs. Harland visited the 
Labor Exchange, the Grange, and the 
Woman’s Club, interesting many in the 
important work she is inaugurating, and 
we look for excellent results. Mrs. 
Harland managed the tour of the State 
lately made by Dr. Anna H. Shaw, and in 
that way became thoroughly conversant 
with the entire field that is to be culti- 
vated during the impending campaign. 

She is young, extremely attractive 
personally, level-headed, and, while very 
earnest, is not in the least aggressive— 
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characteristics which adapt her for suc- 
cess in the difficult mission which she has 
undertaken. ALIDA C. AVERY. 
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FLOWERS SAVED FROM FROST. 
Farrrax, 8. C., Dec. 2, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Several weeks ago lI received an invita- 
tion from the Board of Managers for the 
Woman’s Congress in Atlanta, to speak 
on “South Carolina Day,” with liberty to 
choose my own subject. This option de- 
termined me at once to accept, for it 
would give me an opportunity to present 
woman suffrage arguments on an occasion 
when there was not the slightest chance 
of any one else having a word to say for 
it. 

But on Friday night, just three days 
before we were to start for Atlanta, I had 
a letter from the chairman of South Caro- 
lina Day, asking me ‘“‘not to speak on 
woman suffrage,” and this after I had 
sent my theme—‘‘The Sunflower Bloom 
of Woman’s Equality,” to be published in 
the Atlanta papers. My husband was in- 
dignant; he said: ‘‘You have no time to 
prepare a different address, just decline.” 
I half agreed with him, and went early to 
bed, and quickly to sleep, in spite of the 
disappointment. Next morning I waked 
at 4 o’clock, softly arose and went to 
work. By the time my household was 
astir, I had written an entirely new paper 
and named it “The Sunflower Bloom of 
To day’s Endeavor.” This, though not 
in the least impinging on the tabooed sub- 
ject of woman suffrage, blazed out to the 
wilderness the new thought to which our 
advance-guard aspires, whose heights, 
once attained, the enfranchisement of 
woman would naturally result. My hus- 
band was greatly pleased with the paper; 
80 I wrote by the day’s mail acquiescing 
in the proposed change of my subject. 
But, lo and behold! by that afternoon’s 
mail came another letter, notifying me 
that no change was to be made, and I 
might speak on woman suffrage. When 
the eventful Thursday arrived, and I sat 
again on the platform, I experienced a 
kind of spiritual revolution. 

The Assembly Room in the Woman’s 
Building is really the Charleston, South 
Carolina room, that is, the superb dra- 
peries and fine old family portraits that 
adorn the walls were sent by Charleston 
people of South Carolina. On the occa- 
sion of ‘South Carolina Day,” the pro- 
gramme included one gentleman and eight 
ladies from my State. 

Those who were to speak sat on the 
platform with me, and the situation 
brought up vividly my former experience, 
Oct. 17, on Woman Suffrage Day. ThenI 
had been surrounded by a bevy of women 
in full sympathy with my desire for the 
ballot. Beautiful Rachel Foster Avery 
was our chairman, bright Mattie L. Mc- 
Clendon and Mrs. McCann, of California, 
our speakers, and the audience was primed 
for applause from start to finish. But 
now I was listening to an address on 
‘*Ante-bellum Matrons of the South,” 
which put me back to my grandmother’s 
time. And yet my grandmother was an 
advanced woman in her day, for I recollect 
when a little child her face of disappoint- 
ment at my father’s teasing refusal to take 
an article she had written to the village 
paper. 

“The Ante- bellum Matrons” having 
been praised to the skies as good mothers, 
wives and mistresses t> the slaves, in 
which I heartily concurred, the next an- 
nouncement was “Our Foremothers’— 
and I began to be very nervous and to feel 
as if I had gotten into an unsympathetic 
element, and gone back to a former age, 
as if indeed I was my Own grandmother. 
But I was reassurei first by a whisper 
from the pretty chairman, who remarked: 
‘*The women of the Board were clamorous 
to have you speak,” and then the lady 
preceding me read her paper. It was a 
capital paper, really valuable, but it was 
as if it had not been, for the dear creature 
read it in such a low-pitched voice that 
the audience did not hear a word. 

‘‘Now,” thought I, ‘‘however unpopular 
my subject, they shall hear every word I[ 
say. I will not insult my audience by 
speaking as if to myself, not them.” I 





| looked them squarely in the face and 
plunged in medias res without a breath of 
, spology for my theme. And what do 
| you think? they not only applauded me, 
but lots of them approached me individ- 
ually afterwards with thanks and con- 
gratulations. 

You recollect I named our organization 
in South Carolina “The Equal Rights 
Association.” We admit to it men and 
women on equal terms. 

I was amused and not a little disturbed, 
the morning we left Atlanta, by a scene 
near the depot, illustrating a reversal of 
this principle. Our railroad tickets had 
to be countersigned, and when we ap- 
proached the office we found a big crowd 
ahead of us. Women were compelled to 
be present to get their individual tickets 
signed, and, as my girl friend and myself 
came up, a policeman made the crowd 
give us passage, but barred my husband. 
Inside the office, too, they discriminated, 
taking all the women before admitting the 
men. At first glance the ‘‘chivalry” 
seemed an advantage, but experience 
proved that the equal rights plan would 
have been best for both men and women. 
What advantage was it to me to have my 
ticket endorsed, unless my husband could 
get his endorsed also? And the other 
women were in the same dilemma. 

I was glad to be approached most cor- 
dially by all the members of the Consti- 
tutional Convention that I met at the Ex- 
position ; those who voted against, as well 
as those for woman suffrage, showing 
that I had at least their personal good- 
will. VIRGINIA D. YOUNG. 

P. S.—In the WomAN’s JOURNAL of 
Nov. 23, Dr. Mary Dight, of New Orleans, 
in her address before the Woman’s Con- 
gress, said: “It was a matter of regret 
that there were no schools of medicine for 
women in the South, nor any men’s col- 
leges that would admit women.” 

I am happy to tell her through this 
widely read paper that the Medical Col- 
lege of Charleston, S.C., opened its doors 
to women a year ago; and offers the 
highest opportunities to those of our sex, 


who matriculate. 
VIRGINIA D. YOUNG. 


(Continued on Eighth Page.) 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


(Continued from Seventh Page.) 


NORTH DAKOTA, 


Bditors Woman's Journal : 

A State mass convention in Grand 
Forks was called by the National-Amer- 
ican Woman Suffrage Assosciation, Nov. 
14 and 15. Dr. Cora Smith-Eaton, of 
Grand Forks, was chairman of local com- 
mittee of arrangements. The object was 
to secure organized work throughout the 
State preparatory to next year’s cam- 
paign, and to arouse the women of the 
State to ask for their enfranchisement. 
Entertainment was furnished by the 
friends in Grand Forks, and the delega 
tions, though small, were enthusiastic. 

The convention was due to the very 
capable work done by Mrs. Laura M. 
Johns, of Kansas, who had been lecturing 
and travelling in North Dakota for a 
month previous. She very favorably im- 
pressed all who heard her; those who met 
her socially have for her a warm spot in 
their hearts, and will have a cordial we}. 
come for her promised visit next Feb- 
ruary. 

The Convention was called to order at 
the Court House at 2.30 P. M., by Dr. 
Cora Smith-Eaton. A business organiza- 
tion was effected. Mra. Laura M. Johns, 
as National Organizer, was chosen presi- 
dent, and Mrs. Edwina Sturman, of J ames- 
town, secretary. The following com 
mittees were appointed : 

Resolutions—Emma F. Bates, Bismarck ; 
Mrs. Edwina Sturman, Jamestown; Mrs. 
J. G. Hamilton and Mrs. Sara E. B. Smith, 
Grand Forks, and Mrs. Josephine Folsom, 
Fargo. 

Plan of Work—Dr. Cora Smith. Eaton, 
Mrs. Carrie M. Allen, Mrs. Nan L. Viets, 
Miss Henrietta E. Ford, Grand Forks; 
Mrs. Helen de Lendrecie, Fargo. 

Suffrage Literature—Mrs. Ella M. Sprague 
and Miss Emma R. Gary, Grand Forks. 

Mrs. Laura M. Johns made a short ad- 
dress, outlining the work of the conven- 
tion. A constitution was discussed. The 
model suggested by the National-Amer- 
can Association, with a few changes to 
suit our needs, was adopted, section by 
section. 

The evening session was crowded. The 
walls back of the judges’ desk were taste- 
fully draped with American flags and 
yellow bunting, yellow being the woman 
suffrage color. Right here let me say, to 
Mrs. Johns belongs the honor of having 
first selected the color. Her choice was 
made for her own State, and was deter- 
mined by the fact that the golden rod and 
the sunflower follow cultivation, and are 
tbus typical of woman suffrage, which is 
the result of cultivation and higher 
civilization. 

Dr. Cora Smith- Eaton, president of the 
Equal Suffrage Club of Grand Forks, gave 
the address of welcome in her usual happy 
manner; the delegates were reminded that 
Grand Forks and the suffrage association 
would keep open house for the entertain- 
ment of their guests. Mrs. Helen de 
Lendrecie, president of the Political 
Equality Club of Fargo, made an interest- 
ing response, outlining the work under- 
taken by the Club. 

Mrs. Johns was then introduced. She 
commanded the attention of the audience 
from the beginning. She is an easy 
speaker, gives evidence of refinement and 
culture, and is thoroughly in earnest in 
the suffrage work. 

On Friday morning the Committee on 
Plan of Work submitted a report, which 
was discussed, amended, and adopted. A 
letter of encouragement from Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman-Catt was read. 

On Friday afternoon letters were read 
from Susan B. Anthony, U. S. Senator 
Hansbrough and Elizabeth Preston, State 
president W. C. T. U. A letter from 
Sanborn gave the welcome news of an 
organization there, as the result of Mrs. 
Johns’ labors. Our other U. 8. Senator, 
Hon. W. M. Roach, is in sympathy, and 
we expect hisco-operation. Officers were 
elected, as follows: 

President, Dr. Cora Smith-Eaton, Grand 
Forks; vice-president, Mrs. Mary Wilson, 
Bismarck ; corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
Sara E. B. Smith, Grand Forks; record- 
ing secretary, Mrs. Helen de Lendrecie, 
Fargo; treasurer, Mrs. Edwina Sturman, 
Jamestown; auditors, Mrs. M. B. Good 
rich, Casselton, Dr. Helen G. Wink, 
Jamestown; representatives to the Na- 
tional Convention, Dr. Cora Smith-Eaton 
ex officio; Mrs. Josephine Folsom, Fargo; 
alternates, Mrs. Edwina Sturman; Mrs. 
Frank Viets, Grand Forks. 

Mrs. M. E. Slater then gave a stirring 
address on the department of franchise 
in the W. C. T. U. and was given a vote 
of thanks. 

Resolutions were adopted, as follows: 

The fundamental principle of our gov- 
ernment is the idea of the inherent right 
of the individual to self-government. This 
idea was the motive power which wrought 
resistance to that parent government 
which would have taxed the colonies, 
while denying them representation. This 
same idea was clothed in the declaration 
that governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the guverned. 

Whereas, The women of North Dakota 
are permitted to vote upon school ques- 
tions only, being denied the exercise of 
their right to full suffrage. and thereby 
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compelled to submit to laws in the making | 


of which they have had no voice; and 
whereas, there is thus withheld from 
women a privilege given to the most 
ignorant and degraded men, and in so far 
as the women of this State are denied 
suffrage just so far does North Dakota 
violate the fundamental principles of a 
republic; and, whereas, there is no way of 
reaching the public ear so effectively as by 
the word spoken from the political ros- 
trum; and whereas, our membership is 
ma ‘te up of people of all political parties 
striving to secure the enfranchisement of 
women, therefore, 

Resolved, That we, a3 citizens of North 
Dakota, hereby enter into a compact to 
urge the enfranchisement of the women 
of this S'ate; and to press this matter 
upon the attention of the public by organ- 
izations, through the press, and by all 
the usual methods of agitation. 

That we present these claims to the 
several political parties of the State and 
entreat them to notice favorably the cause 
of woman’s enfranchisement in their re- 
spective platforms. 

That the North Dakota Equal Suffrage 
Association be strictly a non-partisan 
organization. 

Whereas, In entering upon the work 
before us we anticipate no s mall amount 
of misrepresentation and ridicule; there- 
fore, we are resolved that in all things we 
will maintain a womanly bearing, meeting 
opposition with respectful tolerance, re- 
maining strong and geutle in the steadfast 
advocacy of our strong convictions; and, 
in conclusion, relying upon the final 
triumph of the right, believing woman’s 
cause to be for the universal good of 
humanity and its government, we demand 
full enfranchisement. 

Friday evening the Court House was 
again crowded. Miss Emma F. Bates, 
State Superintendent of Instruction, was 
the speaker of the evening. Her subject 
was “‘Civilization’s Evolution,” and was 
well hardled from beginning to end. Miss 
Edith Strong gave a character impersona- 
tion of ‘‘Der Ok and Der Vine,” and was 
encored. Mrs. Helen de Lendrecie gave a 
recitation, ‘‘Hagar.”’ 

During the evening a telegram was sent 
from the Wahpeton women: 

“Greeting: Galatians 6:9. 

JEANNETY Knox,” 

‘And let us not be weary in well doing, 
for in due season we shall reap, if we faint 


Liberal collections were taken each 
evening. Sara E. B. SMITH, 
Cor. Sec. N. Dakota E. S. A. 


a 
RHODE ISLAND NOTES, 


Editors Woman's Journal ; 

The Providence W. S. League held its 
monthly meeting in Y. W. C. A. Hall, on 
Dec. 2. The day was very stormy and 
only a small audience assembled, but those 
who were there enjoyed a treat. Rev. 
James D. Tillinghast, the speaker, a 
young minister of the Universalist faith 
who has recently settled in Providence, is 
a thorough believer in woman suffrage, 
and united with the League on that day. 
His address was in answer to an editorial 
in the Providence Journal, representing 
that so many bad women had recently 
voted in the election in Denver that 
women there are disgusted with woman 
suffrage, and that they ought to vote but 
once more, and then only to repeal the 
woman suffrage law. Mr. Tillinghast 
answered the argument in all its bearings, 
in an original and forceful manner. 

The president, Mrs. A. C. Dewing, said 
she was in Denver during the summer, 
and while there talked with women about 
their voting. She found no one who 
thought of working for the repeal of the 
amendment. On the contrary, they seemed 
to look upon Eastern women as being 
quite behind the times in their condition 
of disfranchisement. 

Edwin C. Pierce, Esq., and Mr. Daniel 
A. Cook also made a few remarks. An 
attempt will be made to hold a series of 
parlor meetings again this winter, and we 
hope for as much success as last year. 

The Pawtucket League is alive and 
active. The president is determined that 
some interesting paper or address shall be 
given each month during this season. On 
Nov. 16, the writer gave her lecture on 
Anna Ella Carroll before this body. The 
Pawtucket Times gave a long and com- 
mendatory report. 

Ano adjourned annual meeting of the 
Rhode Island W. 8. A. was held in Provi- 
dence, Dec. 5, for the transaction of busi- 
ness, and was followed by speeches in 
memory of Rev. Dr. Augustus Woodbury, 
who has recently died in Concord, N. H. 
Mr. Woodbury was pastor of the West- 
minster Unitarian Church, Providence, 
for thirty-five years, and was for a long 
time first vice-president of the Rhode 
Island W. 5S. A. 





Mrs. Spencer, who presided, opened the 
service by saying that while others were 
eulogizing Mr. Woodbury for his work in 
other fields, it was especially appropriate 
for our society to speak of its gratitude 
for what he had done ‘in the cause of 
women. There have been very few among 
the clergy who were deeply interested in 
this question. Mr. Woodbury always 
treated it with the utmost seriousness. 
His work for the cause was not a matter 
of lip service merely, nor was it limited to 
the obtaining of political rights. He 
always was ready to give assistance and 
to make openings for women wherever 
possible. We all remember his service on 
the prison commission, and the benefit he 
was to our penal institutions. When the 
scandal came up in regard to the State 
Home and School, and the change was 
made in regard to the control of that in- 
stitution, he not only signed the petition 
asking for a mixed board of men and 
women to take charge of it, but when the 
law to that effect was passed, accepted a 
place upon the board. He believed in the 
co-operation of men and women in all the 
affairs of State. Mr. Woodbury never 
failed in any emergency, either as an 
advocate or as a presiding officer. We 
miss him in all reform work. 

Another loss, Mrs. Spencer said, has 
come to the cause which in one sense 
comes to us as a personal loss. Mre. 
Ellen Battelle Dietrick, one of the most 
brilliant advecates of woman suffrage, has 
recently passed away. We were not pre- 
pared for her death, as she seemed scarcely 
yet to have been touched by age. She has 
left us in the full vigor of matured wo- 
manhood. We do not know why these 
things are, but we must accept them, and 
take up the task which she has laid down. 

Mrs. Bolles spoke of her first recollec- 
tions of Mr. Woodbury, and the calm, 
deep influence for good which he exerted 
in this community, outside of his work as 
a minister, as a member of the school 
committee, in prison work, at funeral 
services of persons not belonging to his 
own congregation, and in many other 
ways. 

Mr. Daniel A. Cook told of Mr. Wood- 
bury’s speaking at the meeting held in 
Providence on the day that John Brown 
was hung, at a time when it required 
much heroism to stand by so unpopular a 
cause. Mr. Woodbury touched reform, 
he said, at all points, without asking how 
reforms would touch him. 

Several others testified to the value of 
Mr. Woodbury’s life among us, after 
which the following brief resolution was 
adopted: 

Resolved, That the Rhode Island Woman 
Suffrage Association hereby expresses its 
great sorrow at the passing away of Rev. 
Dr. Augustus Woodbury, whose great 
sympathy and earnest work for the woman 
suffrage cause have been of invaluable 
service, not only to this society, but to 


the world at large. 
ELLEN M. BOLLEs, 


Sec. RB. I. W. 8. A. 
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OUR IOWA LETTER. 
CRESTON, IowA, DEC. 17, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The watchword of the lowa suffragists 
this year is ‘‘organize.” While the State 
now ranks second in organization, it was 
felt at the last State Convention that a 
more effective one was needed. In the 
plan of work submitted to the Convention 
the election of a State organizer was 
recommended. The Convention instructed 
the Executive Committee to make such an 
appointment, and at the first meeting of 
the new committee Mrs. Evelyn Belden, of 
Sioux City, was felt to be the woman for 
the place. Unfortunately, Mrs. Belden 
feels that it will be impossible for her to 
accept this position at this time. This is 
to be much regretted, as Mrs. Belden is 
highly recommended as a woman of ex- 
ceptional talent. The Executive Com- 
mittee will doubtless fill the vacancy oc- 
casioned by Mrs. Belden’s resignation as 
soon as they meet. One idea is to form 
the State into district associations aux- 
iliary to the State Association. This would 
facilitate all branches of the suffrage work, 
as we should then know just who our 
workers are, and place some person in 
every part of the State who can be de- 
pended on to do the work needed. There 
are already two District Associations in 
the State, one in the 11th Congressional 
District, the other in the 8th District. 

Mrs. Adelaide Ballard, one of the most 
effective workers in Iowa, has been busy 
since the State Convention in November, 
speaking principally in the 4th Con- 


| gressional District, although she stops at 





all large towns on the line of the Minnea- 
polis & St. Paul R. R. On Nov. 27, she 
organized a suffrage association at Hartley, 
with a strong membership and full quota 
of officers. Mrs. Ballard is essentially ‘‘a 
womanly woman,” and, with her motherly 
face and ways, wins where even more 
energetic women might fail. It would be 
hard to conceive of a more energetic 
woman, however. She writes, ‘Here am 
I, the day before Thanksgiving, in a 
strange town, bound for stranger ones, 
while other mothers are making ready the 
feast. I feel like a veritable ‘wandering 
Jewess.’ And yet our friends, the enemy, 
say that ‘them females enjoy ranting.’ 

“I went down to the neighboring town 
of Lorimer yesterday afternoon and ad- 





dressed an audience of the good people of 
that town on impartial suffrage. The M. E. 
Church in which the meeting was held 
was full, and the audience seemed pleased. | 
An association may be formed there in | 
the near future. This was the first time 
the subject had ever been presented in 
that town. It is much harder to ac- 
complish much for the good cause where 
there has been an organization which has 
gone by default than to build sentiment 
and then organize ‘for good.’ ” 

The Executive Committee have assumed 
the responsibility of issuing the Woman’s 
Standard for the ensuing year. The 
convention number has already been 
edited, through the efforts of Mrs. C. Holt 
Flint and Miss Katharine Pierce of Des 
Moines, and has gladened the hearts of 
the suffragists. It seems like greeting an 
old friend to welcome again the cheery 
presence of the Standard. A call for 
2,000 subscribers at twenty-five cents a 
year was made to the members of the 
Association, and the response determined 
the Executive Committee to go on. Every 
woman in the State, especially every 
suffragist, should be a subscriber. In no 
other way can one keep thoroughly in- 
formed of the progress of the workers. If 
we are to do effective work, we must keep 
in touch and sympathy with the cause and 
its advocates. 

One little incident occurred lately; we 
hope that some dear woman who is willing 
to trust affairs in the hands of our 
brothers, may profit thereby. In a recent 
talk in a neighboring town we dwelt upon 
the infamous law of ‘‘consent,”’ which is 
a blot on the statutes of our State. In 
[owa the age at which a child may com- 
pass her eternal ruin of body and soul is 
fixed at fourteen years. Some of the 
mothers in the audience could scarcely 
bring themselves to believe that the 
fathers of our State could pass such a 
law ; but in that very audience sat a father 
with his two little daughters, aged five 
and eight years, who said, after the meet- 
ing closed: ‘That law is all right. The 
age of consent really ought to be ten 
years.” Verily, the hearts of some men 
are past understanding, and it is high 
time our country had a little more mother- | 
hood in the councils, and a little more 
fatherhood in the home. 

BERTHA A. BASSETT. 
Cor. Sec. I. W. 8. A. 


or—____—_—_—- 


KENTUCKY ANNUAL MEETING, 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The eighth annual convention of the 
Kentucky Equal Rights Association was 
held in the Court House in Richmond, 
Dee. 10, 11 and 12. 

Many interesting reports were read 
from the different local associations, 
showing an increase of interest in the 
State on the suffrage question. An ex- 
tensive plan of work was laid out for the 
winter. Our Legislature will convene in 
January next, and sixty days being the 
limit of the session, it gives us very little 
time to accomplish all that we desire. 

Mrs. Mary B. Clay, of the Madison 
County Equal Rights Association, pre- 
sented to the State Association a gavel 
made from a tree near the site of the fort 
built by Daniel Boone, the first white set- 
tlement in the State, with the wish: ‘‘May 
this gavel soon call the meeting together 
that celebrates the admission of Kentucky 
as the next State in which a true Demo- 
cratic Government exists, where the peo- 
ple, men and women, rule together!” 

The Convention adopted the following | 
resolutions: 

Resolved, That a memorial shall be | 
written by Mrs. Sallie Clay Bennett, | 
which, when signed by the president and | 
recording secretary of this Association, 
shall be sent to Senator William Lindsey 
and Representative James B. McCreary 
to be presented to Congress, and that 
copies of this resolution and memorial 
shall be printed and sent by Mrs. Bennett | 
to the honorable members of Congress. 

Wher :as, The Natioual-American Wom- 
an Suffrage Association, to which the 
Kentucky Equal Rights Association is 
auxiliary, resolved, at its last annual con- 
vention, to petition Congress to secure to 
the women of this Republic, by appropri- 
ate legislation, the full rights of citizen- 
ship guaranteed by the Constitution of 
the United States; and 

Whereas, the judges of the Supreme 
Court of the United States have now held, 
in their combined Virginia, Minor and 








| Brookline St., Boston. 


| first class in every respect. 


Yarbrough decisions, that the right of 
suffrage is one of the privileges or immu. 
nities of citizenship, and that the exercise 
of this right by citizens has been guaran. 
teed the protection of Congress against 
the Statutes of the States by the first seo. 
tion of the 14th Amendment of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, therefore, 

Resolved, That we, the members of the 
Kentucky Equal Rights Association, in. 
convention assembled, will petition Con. 
gress to protect women, equally with other 
citizens, against State denial of the right of 
suffrage, by a law made in pursuance of 
that clause of the first section of the 14th 
Amendment of the Constitution of the 
United States which says, ‘‘No State shall 
make or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privileges or immunities of 
citizsns of the United States.” 

Three o’clock of the afternoon of the 
1lth was set apart for the memorial ser. 
vice of those removed by death during the 
past year. Tributes of respect and appre- 
ciation were paid by several members of 
the Convention. It was resolved 

That in the death of Mrs. Esther 
Somers, Mrs. Charity Warner, Miss 
Georgia Thurston, Mrs. Frank Hunt, and 
Mrs. Ellen Battelle Dietrick, the State and 
locals have lost most valuable and effi. 
cient workers, and that this convention 
hereby express their warmest sympathy 
with their families, and that the secretary 
be instructed to convey to the bereaved 
ones this action of the Convention; also 
that it be sent to the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 
and spread upon the minutes. 

After singing one verse of ‘‘Asleep in 
Jesus, blessed sleep,” the exercises closed 
with prayer. 

The Convention endorsed the motion 
that a memorial page be reserved in the 
minutes to be printed for the names of 
these departed members. 

The following are the officers elected 
for the ensuing year: 

President—Miss Laura Clay. 

Vice -Presidents—Mrs. Mary B. Clay, 
Mrs. Maury Cramer, Miss Belle Bennett. 

Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. Eugenia 
B. Farmer. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. J. L. McKee, 

Treasurer—Mra. [sabella H. Shepard. 

Mrs. Sallie Clay Bennett was elected 
the member of the Executive Committee 
of the National-American Woman Suf- 
frage Association. 

EvuGEnNIA B. FARMER, 
Cor. Sec, Ky. E. R. A. 
Covington, Dec. 20, 1895. 





THE DRAMA. 

HOLLis —Mr. Nat C. Goodwin is nearing 
the close of his phenomenally successful 
engagement. On Monday evening he 
will begin the third and last week of his 
stay. Mr. Goodwin’s remarkable imper- 
sonation of Senator Beck in ‘'Ambition” 
will be remembered with delight. For 
the third and last week of the engagement 
he will give revivals of two of his earlier 
successes, but ‘*Ambition” will be pre- 
sented on Monday, Tuesday and Wednes- 
day evenings. On Friday evening and 
Saturday afternoon and evening Mr. Good- 
win will give a revival of ‘‘i'be Gilded 
Fool” in which his success is well re- 
membered. 

commana 

CASTLE SQUARE.—Next Monday even- 
ing, Dec. 30, the Opera company begins 
its thirty fourth continuous week with 
Gounod’s grand opera, Faust. The opera 
will employ for the first time the united 
strength of the entire company. The two 
prima donnas, Miss Lane and Miss Mason, 
will alternate in Marguerite—Gounod’s 
music being too great a tax on any one 
voice. Mr. William Wolff has the part of 
Mephistopheles, which is entirely suited 
to his magnificent voice. Faust, the title 
réle, is well cast with Mr. Persse. It 
requires immense voice compass and vocal 
strength to sustain the high notes in the 
finales. Mr. Murray as Valentine is & 
dashing soldier. Martha falls naturaily 
to Miss Leighton, while for Siebel, Miss 
Edith McGregor, specially engaged, will 
alternate with Miss Hattie Ladd. Every 
resource has been put to the test to pre 
pare the magnificent scenes and striking 
electric effects. Faust will be given for 
the entire week with usual matinees New 
og Day ( Wednesday) and Saturday at 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


N. E. Women’s Club.—Monday, Dec. 30, 
3.30 P.M. It is hoped to have a discussion on the 
pocgeeas new South Carolina constitution in its 

earing on the condition of the colored people. 
this does not take place there will be an afternoom 
of reminiscences by old club members. 
cihnshapiienaabainnian — 


RESPECTABLE married woman wants to d0 © 


| housework in small family, at low wages, havi 


her child with her. Address Miss HuNT, 172 W- 


—— 





WANTED.—A situation as travelling compaa 
ion, resident or visiting governess, or assistant to 
dentist or physician. Address R. L., WomAN’s 
JOURNAL Office, Boston. 





MISS H, W. MUIRHEAD, Stenographer, Law 


| and General Reporter, 18 Pemberton Square, Roo® 
| 15, Boston, Mass. 


Opposite new Court House. 


—— 





A RARE CHANCE fora bright woman to take 
charge of a branch office. Business honorable and 
Best reference gives 
and required. Small capital required, which will 
be under your own control. Address at once, Sam 
uel Appleton, 48 Wixter St., Boston, Mass. 


of 
THE BEFRIENDING COMMITTEE sxe 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Union desire 
to call the attention of ladies temporarily disabled 
through nervous diseases to the favorable te 
they have been able to obtain at the Newton 
Cure. For particulars address Befriending Com 
mittee, 264 Boylston Street. Boston. 


———, 
_—— 








C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Street 





